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THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


HROUGHOUT the past year the work of the Society has 
been of a general character. 

At each meeting of the Council reports have been received 
from Mr. W. B. Shaw, Curator and Librarian, regarding valuable 
acquisitions, details of which are given in this year’s Journal. 

The membership of the Society has been greatly increased by 
the success attending the Corporate membership scheme. This 
was started with the object of giving congregations an opportunity 
of becoming associated with the Society, and, thanks to the initiative 
of Mr. W. B. Shaw, more than 200 congregations have joined. 

By an arrangement with the Literary Societies Union an At 
Home was held at Regent Square Church on September 25th, 
1925, for the purpose of increasing interest in historical subjects 
among the members of the Union. The result was gratifying, 
many being present, and showing appreciation of the Society’s 
exhibits and of the lecture-talks. 

The Third Annual Lecture was delivered on October 26th, 1925, 
by the Rev. Prof. P. Camegie Simpson, D.D., on “A Comparison 
of the Anglo-Catholic Revival and The Free Church of Scotland.” 
The attendance was excellent, and the lecture worthily sustained 
Dr. Carnegie Simpson’s reputation for knowledge of ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

The Council of the Society is desirous of issuing a series of Mono- 
graphs on subjects connected with Presbyterianism. It is prepared 
to make a beginning at once, if funds are available, and it draws 
attention to this valuable means of publishing the work of scholars 
who have spent many years in the elucidation of the intricate 
problems connected with Presbyterian history. 
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The Council observes with pleasure that arrangements are being 
made for the celebration of the Jubilee of the Presbyterian Church 
of England, including the publication of a historical narrative of 
the proceedings, prepared by its Vice-President, Dr. S. W. 
Carruthers. 

The Council acknowledges with warmest thanks the special grant 
made by last Assembly, for the purpose of enabling the Society to 
hold an Exhibition of some of its treasures, at the forthcoming 
Assembly in Liverpool. A programme of the Exhibition will be 
issued later. 

The General Assembly's grant of £50 last year is gratefully 
acknowledged ; and a renewal of the grant is respectfully requested. 





THESE FIFTY YEARS. 


Fifty years ago, the story of a great adventure began. In the 
formation of the Presbyterian Church of England in 1876, a noble 
experiment in European Presbyterianism was attempted. It was 
nothing less than a plan to gather together the fragments of Scottish 
Presbyterianism that had been broken off through generations of 
controversy, and to unite them. 

The Memorial volume published in 1877 narrates the slow, and, 
at times, painful process of the Union negotiations. Prior to the 
Disruption of 1843, the group of congregations in England had made 
several attempts to enter into union with the Church of Scotland. 
The “Disruption” changed the point of view of those in England. 
In 1844, the English Presbyterian Synod declared its independence, 
and recognised the Free Church of Scotland as a sister Church. It 
also instructed its committee to approach the congregations of the 
United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, in England, but it was 
not for ten years afterwards that the movement for union really 
began. In his admirable account of this interesting period, the 
late Sir George Barclay Bruce, Kt., has traced the history of the 
negotiations which ultimately led to a complete agreement between 
the Presbyterian Church in England (representing the traditions of 
the Free Church of Scotland) and the United Presbyterian Synod 
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(representing the traditions of the United Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland). These, with one congregation of the Reformed Church 
of Scotland, (Shaw Street, Liverpool,) formed the Church that is 
now celebrating its Jubilee. 

It is not easy to follow the complicated story of the negotiations, 
or to understand how it was, that apparently irreconcilable positions 
were united. The simplest explanation is that during the thirty- 
three years between the Disruption and the formation of the 
Presbyterian Church of England, theological acerbities were softened; 
and ecclesiastical views which were rigidly held in principle were 
found to be unworkable in practice. With a frankness altogether 
praiseworthy, the various parties resolved to allow nothing to stand 
in the way of the achievement of Christian unity. In the judgment 
of Sir George B. Bruce, himself a Free Church man, the most self- 
sacrificing act which the United Presbyterian brethren submitted 
to, was the acceptance of the Sustentation plan. 


It was a simple basis of union upon which the Church was formed, 
declaring as it did that the Word of God is the only rule of Faith 
and duty; and the Westminster Confession of Faith and the 
Longer and Shorter Catechisms “are the standards of this Church.” 
Gradually it came to be recognised that the documents. of the 
Westminster Assembly were not exactly identical with Scripture, 
and that, in actual fact, a dual basis had been set up. The readiness 
to accept almost literally the documents of the Westminster Assembly 
was partly explained by the revival of Calvinism which characterised 
the formation of the Free Church of Scotland. Liberation from 
this difficult position has been slow, but since the beginning of this 
century, a change of attitude has become apparent; a striking 
instance being that of the Formula of Ordination of Ministers and 
Elders. 

In the two or three congregations where subscription was enjoined, 
(for example, Canning Street, Liverpool), the practice has been 
dropped. The present Model Trust Deed has given the Assembly 
its legal basis of complete theological liberty and spiritual inde- 
pendence, without the sacrifice of temporal interests or of historical 
continuity. 

An analysis of the congregations at the present time produces 
interesting results. There are three groups, those formed before 
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the year 1800, those between 1800 and 1876 ; and those since 1876. 
Dealing with these in reverse order we observe that of the 
congregations formed since the Union, the greater number are 
directly or indirectly associated with London or Newcastle; a 
notable exception being Sefton Park, Liverpool. Of this group, 
Trinity, Lancaster, represents the only instance of a revival of 
English Presbyterianism, the meeting-house in this ancient town 
having lapsed into Unitarianism, at the end of the 18th century. 


A feature of this period is the spread of Presbyterianism in the 
Federated Malay States, the new congregations of Penang, Rangoon 
and Selangor having been added to that of Singapore. 


The second group contains the congregations that represent 
genuine Presbyterian development, in the three-quarters of the 
century prior to 1876. In the greater number, the formation was 
the result of action by Scottish or Irish residents who desired to 
have their accustomed form of worship. The locale of these con- 
gregations embraces a wide area, from Guernsey and Jersey in the 
Channel Islands to Portsmouth, St. Leonards and Southampton, 
in the South of England. On the East Coast, Grimsby, Hull, 
Jarrow-on-Tyne, Newcastle and Berwick (St. Aidan’s). In the 
West, Bristol and Cardiff; in the Midlands, the congregations grouped 
under Birmingham Presbytery. In the North-west, a fine group 
of congregations of the Presbytery of Liverpool and Manchester. 
The remaining coast-line of England has been supplied with con- 
gregations at Harrington and Silloth, to complete the line already 
maintained by the congregations of Whitehaven, Workington and 
Maryport. The characteristic of Church extension of this period 
is the development of congregations in places where Scotsmen are 
engaged in trade or in occupations connected with the sea. 
The story of the founding of these congregations is always interesting; 
and the historian is impressed with the incidental nature of their 
formation, in several instances. Had the Scotsman not been a born 
ship-builder, there never would have been two congregations at 
Barrow-in-Fumess ; or some of those at Newcastle, and the two 
at Hartlepool and West Hartlepool. Had the Scots draper not 
travelled the Midlands, there would have been fewer congregations in 
the Presbytery of Birmingham. Manchester men are famous for 
their business qualities, and Manchester Presbyterianism owes much 
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to the business qualities and the religious zeal of such men as the 
late Robert Barbour, of Bolesworth Castle. The Presbytery of 
Liverpool derives much strength from the numerous Scotsmen who 
go down to the sea in ships, and from the less numerous but influential 
body of merchants who do business in great waters, and have 
commerce with every part of the world. 


It is, however, the first group that gives us our ecclesiastical 
heritage. Some of the congregations are as old as the 17th century, 
their roots reaching down even to the 16th century. The parish 
registers of Greystoke, Cumberland (in which parish the congregation 
of Penruddock is situated), take us back to the first year of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and indicate the introduction of Puritanism in that historical 
barony. Thecongregations of Penrith, Great Salkeld and Brampton, 
in Cumberland, and some along the Northumbrian border have a 
history similar to that of Penruddock ; while the congregations of 
Stafford, in the Midlands, Tooting, in the London area, and Aston 
Tyrrold, in Berkshire, remind us of a Presbyterian ancestry that 
carries us back to the days when Presbyterianism was indigenous 
to England. 


A few words may be added regarding that complex period of 
English Presbyterianism—the Arian Movement in England.. The 
union of 1876 brought a number of congregations to our Church 
that gave the Synod an opportunity of adopting the designation of 
“The Presbyterian Church of England.” It should be observed 
that although these congregations came from the United Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland, their origin was not Scottish. The story 
is this; the congregations of Penruddock, Great Salkeld, Penrith, 
Brampton, Whitehaven (Market Place), Fisher Street, Carlisle, and 
others, in Northumberland, with so mein Lancashire, as Ramsbottom, 
Tunley and Risley, about thirty in all, have had an unbroken history 
since the 17th century. In the 18th century, these congregations 
passed through a heterodox stage, and the names of a number of 
their ministers were those of persons intimately associated with the 
Arian Movement. Michael Dodson, the son of the Rev. Joseph 
Dodson, of Penruddock, in 1721, became one of the founders of 
what to-day is known as the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. George Benson, D.D., the child of a Great Salkeld family of 
Puritan traditions from the days of Queen Elizabeth, did not holda 
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pastorate in Cumberland; but he became a well-known Arian 
minister in London. Caleb Rotheram, D.D., another boy from the 
meeting-house of Great Salkeld became an Arian minister of 
Kendal, Westmorland, and had an academy for students, some of 
them afterwards becoming well-known Arian ministers. These and 
other facts constrain us in fairness to admit what our orthodox pre- 
decessors were not prepared to admit, in the Hewley controversy of 
1837. Had the Historical Society of our Church been in existence at 
that time, the many misstatements and inaccuracies put forward by 
the orthodox party in their claim for the endowments of the Lady 
Hewley Fund would not have been made. The Hewley Case would 
not have created such bitter feeling ; the judgment might have been 
arrived at,on better evidence. It would then not have been possible 
for statements to appear as those in “Presbyterian Chapels and 
Charities” (1867), an able, but utterly unfair attack upon those 
whom the writer describes as “Scottish Presbyterians.” 

It is unnecessary here to go into the causes that led to the extra- 
ordinary dissolution of 17th century Presbyterianism in England, 
except to say three things—first it was theological, and in the nature 
of a re-action from Calvinism ; secondly, it was a movement that 
originated as the result of a change of philosophy ; thirdly, it was 
affected by the social development of England, that favoured 
democratic freedom and individual liberty of opinion. The 
historical fact we are to take into account is that the Academy 
students of England, together with ministers of the “ Moderate” 
party of the Church of Scotland were responsible for the introduction 
of new theological opinions into the meeting-houses mentioned 
above. In the last quarter of the 18th century, Penrith, Pen- 
ruddock and the others were at the point of extinction, when help 
came from Scotland through the “Secession” Churches, both 
Burgher and anti-Burgher. When the United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland was formed, these old English congregations were 
within its bounds. Sir George B. Bruce’s tribute to the sacrifice 
of the United Presbyterian Church in 1876 already has been referred 
to; and without minimising it, we are inclined to think that the 
greatest gift which the United Presbyterian Church made to the 
Presbyterian Church of England was the gift of these historic 
congregations, which, through the ministry of the Secession Churches 
had been restored to evangelical life again. 
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Another portion of the Church that comes as a gift from our 
Scottish brethren is that 18th century group, chiefly in Northumber- 
land and Durham, the history of which is briefly given in this issue 
by Mr. R. S. Robson. Lastly, it is pleasant to recall that within 
recent years, two of the Countess of Huntingdon’s chapels have 
become an integral part of our Church; that at Tyldesley, Lanca- 
shire, and that at the Vineyards, Bath. 


Of the ministers that came into the Union of 1876, few remain ; 
Revs. Alex. Baillie, J. Kerr Craig, W. Hume Elliot, A. Scott 
Macpherson and John Scott, M.A. One, at least, of the 1876 
Elders is still with us, Mr. Willim S. Caims, of Heswall, Cheshire, 
who was an Elder in Canning Street, Liverpool, but represented 
Hyslop Street Mission at the Union. Mr. Robert Whyte, a venerable 
brother, was not a representative Elder, but was ordained to the 
Eldership, early in 1876. Of the Foreign missionaries of 1876, 
the only living representative is the Rev. Thomas Barclay, D.D., 
who after a splendid life of service in China is still active, and 
will be at the forthcoming Assembly. 


It was a memorable morning in the month of May, 1876, when 
the representatives of the United Presbyterian Church left Mount 
Pleasant Church, and the representatives of the Presbyterian 
Church in England left Canning Street Church and mingled as they 
passed within the doors of the Philharmonic Hall, a fraternal and 
metaphorical act of Union. What has happened since 1876 may be 
read in the Blue Books of the Church, and in the valuable “ Digests” 
prepared with such care. No Church has excelled the Presbyterian 
Church of England in the number of its capable men who have 
conducted its business, and have directed its proceedings. This is 
why its progress has been so remarkable. Wherever we turn over 
the pages of our history since 1876, evidence of ability, thoroughness, 
loyalty and sacrifice appears. The men and women who made our 
Foreign Mission work the apostolical enterprise it is; those who 
built the sanctuaries (many of them handsome) not only in popular 
suburbs, but in towns that needed the witness of Evangelical 
Presbyterianism ; those that founded Westminster College, Cam- 
bridge ; those who ministered to the soldiers and sailors in the 
Great War ; the men and women who courageously faced a situation 
altogether changed when the Great War was over; the authors 
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of the Thanksgiving Fund. To these and a countless host, we owe 
our gratitude, as, at the end of fifty years, we look back and see the 
way the Lord our God has led us. 

What the future of the Presbyterian Church of England will be 
is a problem not yet perceivable, but it is anticipated that it will be 
brighter in the next half-century than it has been in the past. 
Dr. S. W. Carruthers, in the Preface to his “Digest” 1906-20, 
remarked that the two outstanding things during that period of 
development were the ‘‘ magnificent broadening of the government 
of the Church” by the inclusion of women; and “the inspiring 
growth of real fellowship with other parts of the Church of Christ, 
indicated not only in the Federation of the Evangelical Free 
Churches, but in the possibility of similar federation with the 
Anglican Church.” This excellent statement reminds us that 
Presbyterianism is a via media in English ecclesiasticism. No 
Church occupies such an enviable position for advancing the cause 
of Chrisiian unity, and for indicating the pathway that eventually 
may lead to Union. 

Fifty years seems a long time, even in the history of a Church, 
but for us, the past is intertwined with the present, in a sacred 
remembrance that makes both past and present one. Not many 
of those who formed the Presbyterian Church of England remain 
unto this day, but their descendants remain. The sons of a 
number of the ministers of 1876 are in our ministry, and it is fitting 
that the Rev. T. W. Macpherson, M.A., should be the new 
Moderator ; for his father was a minister in Liverpool in 1876, and 
he himself has spent nearly forty years within the bounds of the 
Presbytery of Liverpool. The names of sons and daughters of 
those who founded the Presbyterian Church of England appear 
continually in our records. 

Although we now are unable to speak with many of those who 
in the year 1876 made that splendid venture on behalf of Presby- 
terianism in England, we can commune with their children, read 
their letters, recall their personality and features, and try to 
imitate their fine example. 
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AGNES SMITH LEWIS, LL.D., LITT.D. 


On Friday, March 26th, 1926, there passed away at Cambridge 
Agnes Smith Lewis, in the 84th year of her age. She was the elder 
twin-daughter of John Smith, a solicitor, of Irvine, Ayrshire, her 
twin sister being the late Margaret Dunlop Gibson, (Journal No. 1, 
Vol. II.) Seldom have two women, born in the same home, almost 
at the same hour, been united in destiny as these two noble women 
were. From early years they had ample means and leisure, enabling 
them toacquire knowledge upon the subjects that made an intellectual 
appeal to them. With the exception of a short period at Irvine 
Academy,their education was obtained by means of tutors. Brought 
up under the ministry of Robertson, of Irvine, the poet-preacher, they 
joined the congregation of Clapham Road, on settling in London, 
as young, unmarried ladies, continuing their friendship with the 
minister of that congregation, the late Dr. MacEwan, to the end of 
his life. 

After the death of their father, the twin-sisters (with another 
lady) made their first journey to the East, visiting Egypt and the 
Holy Land ; and on their return wrote their first volume, “Eastern 
Pilgrims” (1870). It was, however, their two books, “Glimpses of 
Greek Life and Scenery” and ‘‘A Journey through Cyprus” which 
attracted attention; the former being much appreciated by the 
Greek people 

In 1887, in her 44th year, Agnes Smith married the Rev. Samuel 
Savage Lewis, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and 
with him made many journeys. The brilliant and beautiful collec- 
tion of rings and precious stones that repose in the library of Corpus 
Christi College were given by Mrs. Lewis, a loving memento of their 
travels together. After her husband’s death in 1891, Mrs. Lewis 
resolved to carry out her desire to visit the Convent of St. Catherine, 
Mt. Sinai. It had originated through conversation with her brother- 
in-law, Rev. J. Y. Gibson, who had made a visit there in 1865 ; 
but the discovery of the “Apology of Aristides” by her friend, 
Dr. J. Rendel Harris, had intensified her interest. Equipping 
herself by learning the Syriac Grammar (already she knew Hebrew 
and Arabic), Mrs. Lewis, with her sister, reached Mt. Sinai early 
in the year 1892, and discovered in the Convent library the most 
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ancient MS. of the Four Gospels in Syriac—the Syro-Antiochene 
or Sinaitic palimpsest. The discovery immediately made these two 
women famous, the MS. being described as the ‘‘Lewis-Sinaiticus 
Codex.” Honours were bestowed upon them. The University of 
Halle had given Mrs. Lewis the degree of Ph.D. in the year 1889— 
the second time it had ever been given to a woman. This was 
followed by the LL.D. from St. Andrew’s (also to Mrs. Gibson), and, 
later, Heidelberg, the degree of D.Th., and Dublin, Litt.D. 


Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson continued their work for many years, 
and in 1914 published an important work bearing on the history 
of Islam. For this and similar contributions, Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. 
Gibson were awarded jointly the triennial Gold Medal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, in 1915. 


It was not, however, a purely intellectual life that absorbed their 
attention, and their reputation for doing homely and practical 
things was experienced by many. Those who received kindness 
at their hand, and hospitality in their pleasant home were impressed 
with their interest in detail of a domestic and every-day sort. 
Their solicitous interest in the entertainment of the undistinguished 
student was as cordial and courteous, as if he were one of the con- 
stellations of Cambridge. The one thing they desired and the one 
thing they obtained, was ‘‘a good report through Faith.” They 
were eminent instances of cultured women Catholic in their 
Christianity, although Presbyterian in principle. They were among 
the group that formed the congregation of St. Columba’s, Cam- 
bridge, supporting the late Professor Macalister and his son-in-law, 
Sir Donald. Macalister, warmly in all their efforts to this end. They 
taught in the Sunday School, and were generous supporters of the 
York Street Mission. They were lovers of every good work; they 
were women who saw visions, and dreamed dreams. 


About the year 1895, moved by a fine Christian sense of con- 
straint, Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson made a munificent offer to the 
Synod, which ultimately resulted in the foundation of Westminster 
College, Cambridge. The October day, of the year 1899, when 
Westminster College was opened, is still fresh in the memory of 
many. The animation among the company assembled to in- 
augurate the event was subdued, but it gave a pleasant character 
to the gathering. Dr. Charles Moinet, Moderator of Synod, 
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Principal Dykes, Dr. John Gibb, Dr. John Skinner—all were 
offering a cordial welcome to the distinguished visitors, which 
included Dr. Butler, Master of Trinity, Dr. Handley Moule (of St. 
Catherine’s), and Principal Rainy from Scotland. Dr. John 
Watson, at the height of his popularity as writer and lecturer, had 
performed a fine piece of service by eloquently advocating the 
claims of the College to the congregations of the Church. He had 
succeeded so well that the College was opened free of debt, and 
Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, with a quaint touch natural to 
them, distributed artificial briar-roses in honour of the writer of 
the “Bonnie Briar Bush.”’ Mrs. Lewis had written an ode for the 
occasion, ‘Spring up, O Well!” It was a great day in the annals 
of the Presbyterian Church of England, and the most historic 
event in Cambridge Presbyterianism since the days of Thomas 
Cartwright, when the students crowded in and about St. Mary’s, 
and listened to his lectures. Those who saw Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. 
Gibson on that day, or conversed with them, realised how humble, 
how happy and proud these two Christian women were, that at 
length their hopes had been fulfilled. 


In placing on record this slight tribute to the memory of two 
sisters, who brought from the United Presbyterian Church not only 
its best traditions, but wealth and learning besides, and gave much 
of what they possessed for the furtherance of Presbyterianism in 
England, this Society gives thanks to God for such consecration 
and gifts. Had these two women been benefactresses in Medizval 
times, their memory would have been enshrined in an altar- 
piece, or a monument, or a stained glass window ; and the Roman 
Catholic Church would have canonized them. We have other ways 
of expressing our gratitude, as we recall, to-day, two great scholars, 
whose love of sacred learning did not hinder, but increased their love 
to God and loyalty to Christ. 
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THE SHORTER CATECHISM. 


By Mrs. W. W. D. CAMPBELL. 


The Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assembly is not an 
irrelevant topic, since at the forthcoming Assembly, we are 
celebrating the Jubilee of the Presbyterian Church of England, 
and are reminded of the past as well as of the present. 

Catechisms are ‘Confessional’ documents, and have always 
reflected the doctrinal views of the times in which they were 
written. Within recent years, they have fallen into desuetude, 
but from the earliest days of the Reformation catechetical instruc- 
tion assumed a high degree of importance, retaining it for nearly 
150 years, during which period many scores of catechisms were 
composed. I have before me a list of 191, copies of which are in 
the British Museum Library ; and this list* by no means exhausts 
the number. It comprises Protestant Catechisms, from that of 
Martin Luther (the earliest) down to those of the first half of the 
17th century. 


To people in our Church who think at all about the matter, the 
word “‘catechism” evokes a recollection of the most famous one of 
all—the Shorter Catechism of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines. This Assembly, created by Parliamentary authority, 
had already sat in council for six months when the initial step 
towards framing @ catechism was taken, at the end of December, 
1643. Herbert Palmer, “the best catechist in England,” was 
entrusted with the task of its supervision. Pressure of business, 
however, caused its postponement. The members were in the 
midst of absorbing debates on how “ to effect a more perfect reforma- 
tion of the Church of England in its Liturgy, Discipline and 
Government, on the basis of the Word of God.” The discussion 
of the catechism had to be left in abeyance for a year, and a new 
committee was then formed, consisting of Anthony Tuckney (one 
of the “ big’’ men of the Assembly), Thomas Hill (Master of Trinity, 
Cambridge, and Vice-Chancellor of the University), Stephen 


* Compiled by the late Dr. William Carruthers, and kindly lent by his son, 
Dr. S. W. Carruthers. 
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Marshall, Matthew Newcomen ; later on, Edward Reynolds (some- 
time King’s Chaplain, who afterwards conformed and became 
Bishop of Norwich), and Philip Delmé (Pastor of the French Church 
in Canterbury). 

The first Assembly debate on catechisms, before any details 
were settled, was led by Samuel Rutherford, a Commissioner from 
the Church of Scotland. From this date (May 13th, 1645), the 
subject disappears for some months from the Assembly Minutes. 
Robert Baillie, one of the Scots Commissioners, who studied the 
Assembly a good deal, as‘‘ from the wings,” wrote about that time : 
“Had not God sent Mr. Henderson, Mr. Gillespie, Mr. Rutherford 
among them, I see not that ever they could have agreed on any 
settled government.” Things moved slowly. 


In June, 1646, Richard Vines* (sometime Master of Pembroke) 
moved that two catechisms should be prepared, §“‘ one more large and 
the other more brief,” in which they “are to have an eye to the 
Confession of Faith.” A first “tentative” catechism had already 
been completed. It is slenderly built, and it never saw the light 
of day until the late Dr. William Carruthers inserted it in his 1897 
edition of the Shorter Catechism. 


Compiled between April 1646, and October, 1647, the Larger 
Catechism grew out of deliberations upon the Confession of Faith. 
It is the “‘ organic link between Confession and Shorter Catechism.” 
The appeal of some of its “solid” questions has stood the test of 
time, and even now the answers are quoted occasionally in Church 
courts. Of its defects (one can hardly call them “‘ shortcomings” !) 
we will not write here. Our quest is to trace the sources of the 
Catechisms, the raison d’étre of this ‘Body of Divinity” whose 
doctrinal tenor was that of a definite Calvinism. To attempt to 
understand the trend of the Assembly symbols, one must get insight 
into the intellectual environment of the Divines themselves; and 
also look back at the controversies of the previous thirty years. 

*“Cambridge gave its best to the Assembly, and the records show how 
English Presbyterians helped to mould with characteristic precision and 


thoroughness the documents which made the Assembly famous.””—Sir Donald 
Macalister; “English Authors of the Shorter Catechism.” 


§ The double plan was no innovation. It had been adopted by Luther, 
Calvin, Cartwright and others. The close resemblance between the first 
question and answer in Calvin’s “Petit Catéchisme” and those of the present 
subject of study has often been noted. 
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One cannot do better than quote here Rev. J. Hay Colligan’s 
summation of the position :— 

“An impartial examination of the documents of this period results 
in the conclusion that the Assembly divines had reached the stage where 
they were placidly prepared to sacrifice the familiar formularies of the 
Church of England, and to substitute something original among the 
Reformed Churches of Europe. Instead of suggesting alterations in 
the Prayer Book, they put aside a book that had been the cause of a 
greater degree of division than of union, and offered the Directory of 
Public Worship in its place. For the Church Catechism, they offered 
the larger and shorter Catechisms. For those of the XXXIX Articles 
that related to doctrine, the Confession of Faith was substituted. 
Whether it should be described as a progressive or a retrogressive step, 
depends upon the individual point of view. I would describe it as a 
step forward on the road to primitive Christianity, a step backwards 
into Calvinism, more Calvinistic than the XXXIX Articles; and a 
step aside from a pursuance of the policy which the Reformers had 
considered essential for maintaining the continuity of the Christian 
Church.”—Westminster Assembly and After, p.6. 

The conflict which had risen around the complicated doctrine 
of Predestination was rife long after the Synod of Dort. The 
Arminians, the pioneers of‘ Higher Criticism” and also of Toleration, 
lost the field for the time being ; but one result of the great theolo- 
gical contest was that the Calvinists felt the urgent need of clearer 
definitions. In defending their assailed convictions, they over- 
stressed and out-Calvined John Calvin himself. Compare the 
stern articles of the Larger Catechism with those of the Heidelberg 
(though the Heidelberg is “strong’’ enough, on the Decrees) ; or 
with those of the “Catéchisme de Genéve,”’* especially on the 
“Law”: and note the contrast. This latter work by Calvin is a 
masterpiece of logic and persuasiveness. The beautiful Heidelberg 
Catechism is more a book of devotion than of dogma. Beside 
these manuals, the Larger Catechism is abstract and severe. 

As regard method and structure, the Assembly's Committee 
were at the beginning not united on the plan they should adopt. 
To quote Dr. A. F. Mitchell, they “gathered here and there from 
manuals.” Fourteen among the Assembly Divines had Catechisms 
to their names. For a direct model of the Larger Catechism, we 
must look to Archbishop Ussher’s “Bodie of Divinity.”§ This 


* “Catéchisme de Genéve, c’est-a-dire le formulaire d’instruire les enfants 
de la Chrestienté, fait en matiére de Dialogue ot le Ministre interroge et 
l'enfant respond.” (1541). 

§‘The Sum and Substance of the Bodie of Divinity,” by James Ussher, 
1580-1656. Ussher, Archbishop of Armagh and Primate of all Ireland, was 
perhaps the greatest scholar in the Episcopal Church in the first half of the 
17th century. He was elected a member of the Assembly, but his loyalty 
to the King prevented him from attending. 
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‘heavily weighted” book, which ran into 250 heads, was published 
during the first period of the Assembly’s sittings. In it, the 
Divines saw the book of the moment. It reflects the sum of the 
Irish Articles of 1615, which were chiefly Ussher’s. A careful 
examination discloses the dependence of the Larger Catechism on 
Ussher's book,—in order, in frequent coincidence of words, and, 
above all, in doctrinal points. Parallel columns from the two, 
containing definitions of (say) the ‘‘Church,” the ‘‘Sacraments,” or 
“Effectual Calling” quickly make this clear; though there is not 
space for these in this article. 


The Shorter Catechism was taken in hand in the first days of 
August, 1647 (while the Larger was being finally debated), and was 
put under the care of a committee of six, viz. :—Charles Herle 
(Procurator), T. Temple, Lightfoot, J. Green, Philip Delmé, and 
Herbert Palmer, the last-named acting as chairman. Soon after 
Palmer had given the first report, he took ill and died,—a “learned, 
gracious’ personality. On October 19th, Dr. Tuckney, Stephen 
Marshall and John Ward were appointed a new committee, for the 
same purpose; and to these were added nineteen more men as 
“reviewers.” Things were speeding up, and there was a wish (at 
the end of four years) to see final results. On October 22nd, the 
Larger Catechism was presented to Parliament; and, a month 
later, the Shorter. The “‘scrolls” were brought by the deputies, 
and placed before the House of Commons in the traditional, 
picturesque manner. The scrolls were “received”; and the 
“deputies given thanks for their constant and great pains.” The 
Commons ordered that some copies of “this Shorter Catechism, and 
also of the Long one may be printed for their perusal.” ( Journal 
of the Commons, V. 368, An. 1647.) Eventually, Parliament 
ordered the addition of Scripture proofs; and the final acceptance 
was a lengthy affair, which dragged over some months. It was 
in April, 1648, that the “ proofs” for both Catechisms were presented 
to the Commons, which then ordered 600 copies to be printed for 
House and Assembly; and claimed entire monopoly or printers’ 
rights. They were also brought to the Lords, who returned thanks, 
but delayed their acceptance so long that the proofs were never 
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passed by them, as their sittings in consequence of a vote in the 
Commons were discontinued in 1649.* 

The drafting of the Shorter Catechism, if we read the Assembly 
Minutes aright, took less than three calendar months. On Sep- 
tember 16th, the finally appointed Committee had received 
instructions to proceed ‘“‘in the Little Catechism.” We read in 
particular that between October 2lst and November 18th there 
were twelve discussions. 

Of the three men who superintended this work, two were out- 
standing figures, Anthony Tuckney and Stephen Marshall. Tuckney 
had had great experience in such matters, and his “wording” was 
frequently adopted. His scholarship was three-dimensional ; and 
he had compiled for the Larger Catechism the paragraphs on the 
Ten Commandments. Marshall was a “character,” an imposing 
preacher, and a man who often stood in the “limelight” in those 
times. In Edinburgh, as Assembly Commissioner, he took part 
in the Solemn League and Covenant. He was present officially 
at Laud’s execution, and was Chaplain to Charles I. He had not 
the grace of brevity ; it is said that, when the monarch stayed at 
Holmley House, Marshall at meals invoked blessings in prayers 
of interminable length. 

Beyond the central figures of Tuckney, Marshall and Ward, with 
Rutherford (who advised in various ways), one is left to speculation 
on the share of influence to be ascribed to individuals. Judged 
in the light of that period, the Shorter Catechism was a model of 
precision and clarity, which scarcely could have been excelled. 
Quarried as it partly was, out of the profusion of material in the 
Larger Catechism, it reveals an economy of words and a careful 
selectiveness which were real achievements in a special field of 
literature. It is difficult to discredit the supposition that Dr. John 
Wallis, that Euclid of divinity, had a handin it. It is suggested 
that he only stepped into the Committee at the eleventh hour. 
Nevertheless he had lived in the “zone” of the Catechism throughout 
the Assembly. From the beginning, he was assistant-scribe. For 
some time he worked as Palmer’s amanneusis. A great deal of the 


* The Larger Catechism was sanctioned by the Scottish Assembly in an 
Act of Approbation, July 20th, 1648; and the Shorter Catechism eight days 
later. Ratification by the Scottish Estates of Parliament took place on 
February 7th, 1649. This was repealed in 1661. In 1690 ratification by 
Parliament once more took place. 
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Shorter Catechism must have been planned—cut and dried— 
before it took official shape. Wallis was a dialectician of the highest 
order ; and he became the first of a long line of expositors of the 
Shorter Catechism. 

To what extent the Catechisms were used after the Assembly’s 
final adjournment, it is difficult precisely to say. In 1648 the 
Provincial Assembly of London petitioned the House of Commons 
that their Confession and Catechisms might be established, publicly 
taught, and learned at large throughout the Kingdom. This was 
never passed into law. Dr. A. F. Mitchell ( History of Westminster 
Assembly) asserts that they soon became “widely popular, and 
maintained this position long after 1663." Doubtless, they came 
to be the recognised manuals among Presbyterians; but their 
adop*ion also “followed the necessities of English Presbyterianism,” 
during the following 250 years. Let us first look at the history of 
Presbytery itself, and then touch on the subsequent decline of 
doctrinal teaching 

In 1662 over two thousand ministers were ejected from their 
charges. Between 1660 and 1689 no less than ten editions of the 
Shorter Catechism appeared. After the Revolution, the “ critical’ 
period fully set in, and modified “orthodox” renderings of the 
Catechism were published, especially in Scotland and in the New 
World. Among the English commentaries upon it,.one might name 
Flavel’s, which ran through several editions (the first in 1692). 
Keach’s “‘Child’s Instructor,” which had come out in 1664, was 
really the Shorter Catechism, slightly modified to suit Baptist 
opinions. It got its author sentenced to the pillory. The edition 
of it in the British Museum (1702) gives the alphabet, with some 
explanation of words, and their spelling. 

Thomas Doolittle’s “‘ Bodie of Divinity” (1723) contains 644 
pages, and subjoins after each question of the Shorter Catechism 
a prolix dissertation in interrogative form. Doolittle, one of the 
last of the ministers of the “ ’62” Ejection, died in 1707, and had 
lived during the gradual transition which had set in since the 
Revolution. A declension of doctrinal authority was pervading all the 
churches. The late Dr. Drysdale has clearly outlined the causes 
of this development, in his “History of the Presbyterians in 
England.” Here we need only consider those aspects which are 
related to the use of catechisms. 
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During the 17th century the chief controversies had ranged around 
Predestination, and the interactions between Church and State. 
At the beginning of the 18th, the dogma that aroused spirited 
interest in England was that relating to the Holy Trinity. The 
findings of the “‘Salter’s Hall Synod” proved the strength of the 
attack on the traditional creeds by leading ministers of the ‘‘ Three 
Denominations.” The uncompromising definitions of the Shorter 
Catechism lost their appeal, as the 18th century sped on. 

Samuel Bourn, of Birmingham, published in 1738 a series of 
Catechetical Lectures and an “Assembly Catechism revised and 
fitted for General Use.” In 1731, Dr. Isaac Watts had published 
an edition of the Assembly’s Catechism, with excellent “explications 
of words.” John Wesley’s “Extract from the Assembly Shorter 
Catechism” omitted the questions on the Decrees; but this was 
never much in use among Methodist teachers. As regards the 
Baptists, Dr. G. Eayrs holds, that though as early as 1677 a 
Catechism was drawn up based upon the Assembly’s, it soon fell 
into disuse, and the only trace of it is to be found in three attempts 
made in the 18th century to resurrect it. 

In 1759 it was decided that the children of Southwark Charity 
Schools should be instructed in the principles of common 
Christianity, but not taught the Shorter Catechism. (‘Eighteenth 
Century Nonconformity,”’ p.114. Rev. J. Hay Colligan.) 

To write of the fortunes of the Catechism during last century, 
or, further afield than England, is beyond my present scope. Upon 
the facts above enumerated, however, one comment—perhaps 
self-evident—may be made. It is, that no catechetical or con- 
fessional document can be drafted for all time. The law of movement 
and development which governs secular teaching, also obtains, and 
must obtain in the sphere of theological doctrine. 


MARGUERITE G. CAMPBELL. 
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THE 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CONTRIBUTION 


TO THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
By J. S. HENDERSON. 


In one of his letters written in 1875, the Rev. Dr. John Ker, one 
of the outstanding figures in the United Presbyterian Church, a 
thoughtful and persuasive preacher, and a man who in all that he 
said or wrote exhibited the fine flower of literary culture, refers to 
the negotiations on foot for the union of the U.P. congregations in 
England with the English Presbyterians, and then adds :—‘‘Some 
of our congregations will still, I fear, cling to the mother Church, 
which we regret, for we should like to have it as complete as possible, 
since it is to be.” Happily, as we know, the apprehension there 
expressed proved to be ill-founded, for with a unanimity notalways 
present in such circumstances, all the congregations decided for 
the union which was consummated at Liverpool on June 13th, 
1876. True, some of them, with their perfervid love of the mother 
Church in Scotland and its honoured traditions, may have felt 
keenly the wrench that separated them from her, but just as 
sacrifice is the rule for the individual life, so it is for the organised 
Church, and to-day we rejoice in the strength of the Presbyterian 
Church of England which now celebrates her jubilee. 

What was the contribution made by the U.P. Church to that 
to which we belong? It was substantial both in the matter of 
numbers and influence. Detailed information on this head will 
be found in Mackelvie’s “Annals and Statistics of the United 
Presbyterian Church,” and in the excellent work, “The Scots 
Churches in England,” by Mr. K. Macleod Black, who has care- 
fully checked and amplified the statements contained in Mackelvie’s 
volume ; here, it is only possible to touch on some of the salient 
features of the story there made available with so much industry. 

The United Presbyterian Church although under that name 
dating only from 1847 had its origin much earlier, its predecessors 
in title, the Secession Church and the Relief Church, beginning 
in 1733 and 1752 respectively. Very early in its history the 
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Secession Church planted congregations in England, in the account 
of which in the pages of Mackelvie we come across every now and 
again some such note as this :—‘‘Several Scotsmen resident here 
being desirous of having religious ordinances dispensed to them 
according to the ecclesiastical order in which they had been trained 
obtained supply of sermon from the Associate Presbytery of 
Edinburgh,” a step which, in due time, was followed by the 
erection of a church and the call of a minister. Among the earliest 
of these applications were those which eventually ripened into 
the congregations of Oxendon, London, and Blackett Street, 
Newcastle. A very full account of Oxendon, from the pen of Mr. 
R. S. Robson, appeared in the Journal for May, 1921, with bio- 
graphical notes of the various ministers beginning with the Rev. 
David Wilson, who came from Pathhead in Fifeshire in 1753. 
In his case Dr. Johnson’s jibe that the noblest prospect a Scotchman 
ever sees is the high road that leads him to England found no 
verification, for Mr. Wilson was so extremely loth to exchange the 
quietude of his Fifeshire charge for the bustle of the metropolis 
that on quitting Pathhead he pathetically exclaimed :—‘‘ Now I 
am turning my back on all earthly comforts!’ Despite this 
inauspicious beginning he appears to have done excellent work in 
London, proving a good friend to many, including the eccentric 
and unfortunate Alexander Cruden of “Concordance” fame. From 
the date just mentioned, the Secession Church, first as a whole, 
and then when divided into the Burgher and Antiburgher sections, 
continued diligent in the planting of new congregations in England, 
so that by the end of the 18th century she had no fewer thén 42, 
chiefly in London and the north of England. Between 1800 and 
1847, in which latter year the Secession Church—its divisions 
healed since 1820—and the Relief Church joined in constituting 
the United Presbyterian Church, the first of these bodies added 
about 30 more congregations, the Relief also planting a few. But 
the advance in this regard became much more marked after 1847, 
for between that year and 1876 no fewer than 49 congregations 
were originated. Of these 49 some have proved among the most 
influential within the denomination. To this period belong our 
churches at Highbury,";Westboumne Grove, Clapham Road, and 
Forest Hill, several of these owing much to the princely generosity 
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of John Henderson, of Park, “the Christian Croesus,” as Robertson 
of Irvine termed him ; while outside London the same period gave 
birth to, among others, two of our charges in Liverpool, two in 
Birkenhead, two or three in Newcastle, one at Aldershot and one 
at Bristol. Stevensonians may be interested to recall that one of 
the U.P. ministers of the last-named congregation—the Rev. 
Peter Rutherford, in his younger days, gave private lessons to 
R.L.S. We thus find that the contribution by the United Presby- 
terian Church (of course, including therein the two bodies, the 
Secession and the Relief, out of which it was constituted) to what 
became in 1876 the Presbyterian Church of England was about 
100 congregations, which, when added to the 155 then belonging 
to the Presbyterian Church in England, enabled the new body to 
start with a fresh strength and zeal. 


The fact that the U.P. Church had so many ramifications in 
England has naturally left its mark in the numerous Secession and 
U.P. classics. In the Life and Times of Professor Lawson, the 
Scottish Socrates as Carlyle called him, a man of abounding piety 
and simplicity of manners who declared that even if he were King 
he would not live very differently from what he did in his Selkirk 
manse, “only perhaps,” he cautiously added,—here the Scot came 
out—‘‘I would have a haggis oftener to dinner,” we learn that about 
1788 he was sent by the Synod to supply the Wells Street pulpit 
during the illness of the Rev. Archibald Hall, and this he did for 
six months, a memorable visit during which he made the acquaiat- 
ance of the Rev. John Newton. Taking a long leap forward we 
find that Thomas Davidson, “‘ the Scottish Probationer,” a man of 
rare genius “dead ere his prime,” fulfilled many engagements in 
the English U.P. congregations during the brief period he was on 
the active list. In 1866 he filled the Aldershot pulpit for seven 
Sundays ; and in 1914 an echo of those far-off days in the garrison 
town reached the present writer. In that year he lent his copy 
of “The Scottish Probationer” to the late Rev. Eneas Mackintosh, 
of Holybourne, who read it with great delight and, on returning it, 
wrote as follows :—“ At our last meeting of Presbytery I was sitting 
at tea close to one of the Aldershot elders and asked him whether 
he remembered Mr. Davidson. He said he remembered him well 
and spoke most enthusiastically about his services in Aldershot 
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and of interviews with him in private.” It was pleasant thus to 
hear of one who knew Davidson in one of the English congregations, 
but not surprising that he spoke so enthusiastically about him. 
Other notable U.P.’s who ministered occasionally in the south were 
Robertson of Irvine and Dr. John Ker already mentioned. In 
1877, thus after the union, Dr. Ker revisited Clayport Street, 
Alnwick, where he ministered from 1845 to 1851, and preached 
to a great congregation of ‘Episcopalians, Independents, Baptists, 
Unitarians, Nothingarians,’’ and, of course, Presbyterians, several 
of whom recalled his ministry years before. In this and in kindred 
ways the old associations between the mother Church in Scotland 


and her now grown-up daughters in England have been happily 
maintained. 





ANCIENT AND INTERESTING SITES. 


By Rev. CHARLES SMITH. 


About 1720, according to Evans’ List of Dissenting congregations 


prepared in that year, there were in Newcastle-on-Tyne four 
Presbyterian congregations with 1,900 hearers. These were Close 
Gate, Castle Garth, Garth Head, and Groat Market Meetings. The 
Close Gate was one of the earliest Dissenting meeting-houses in the 
North of England, and in this the Rev. Richard Gilpin, M.A., 
M.D., ministered for almost twenty years. Dr. Gilpin had been 
Rector of Greystoke, Cumberland, and anticipating ejection at the 
Restoration, he had retired to Scaleby Hall, a small estate which 
he had purchased. He left in the parish of Greystoke a group of 
men and women who endured hardships for their Nonconformist 
principles, and who, at the beginning of the 18th century, formed 
the congregation of Penruddock; which has had a continuous 
existence to this day. Dr. Gilpin’s meeting-house in Newcastle 
stood outside the old town wall, at the end of the busy thoroughfare 
known as the Close; its exact position is indicated clearly in 
Corbridge’s ‘Survey of Newcastle,” published in 1723. 

It seems that the Close Gate Meeting-house was built in 1682, 
a date suggested by the late Richard Welford, an eminent New- 
castle antiquary, who concludes that it was built soon after the 
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death of the Rev. William Durant, one of the Ejected ministers. 
After his decease in 1681, some followers of the Independent divine 
joined with the Presbyterian congregation ministered to by Dr. 
Gilpin. A few meeting-houses were built even earlier than this, 
in some parts of England—in fact, as early as 1672,* the year of 
the Declaration of Indulgence; but these were temporary or 
“converted” buildings. The Close Gate Meeting-house was a large 
and commodious brick building, capable of seating 800 people§ and 
it stood till 1765, when it suddenly collapsed. The “Secession” 
(Scottish) congregation which occupied it in that year built another 
meeting-house, known as the “‘Close’”’ Secession Meeting-house, but 
it was further to the east, and on the south side of the historic old 
thoroughfare. . 

The Castle Garth meeting-house, built in 1703, was a “split” 
from the older congregation, under the Rev. Thomas Bradbury, 
afterwards of New Court, in London, and a prominent non-subscriber 
in the Salters Hall controversy. He was assistant to Dr. Gilpin for 
atime. This meeting-house stood to the west of the grim old Keep, 
from which Newcastle takes its name. Corbridge’s “Survey’’ gives 
the date of the site as 1703, and this is confirmed by the later plan by 
Oliver—‘‘ A Plan of Newcastle,” published in 1831. Some years after 
1831 the congregation became extinct, and the old meeting-house 
vanished, when the railway was built, so that, to-day, even the site 
cannot be pointed out. One interesting relic, however, of this 
historic congregation remains; the Communion plate is in the 
possession of a local Church,* and bears the inscription—‘C.G.C., 
1814.” 

There is one point of some interest amongst the very meagre 
records of the Castle Garth meeting-house. There was, according 
to Aineas Mackenzie,§ the industrious historian of old Newcastle, 
in the centre of the meeting-house, a tomb-stone which bore the 
following inscription :—“ Underneath this stone lies the body of 
“Margaret Hall, daughter of Sir James Hall, of Dunglass, Bart., 
“who died on the 3lst of March, 1731, in the seventh year of her 
“age,” . 

Readers of Dr. MacEwen’s “Life of Principal Cairns,” will 


* See James’s ‘“‘Presbyterian Chapels and Charities,” p. 9. 

§ According to Evan’s List, Gilpin’s successor had 700 hearers. 

* St. Paul’s Congregational Church, Newcastle. 

§ Mackenzie’s ‘History of Newcastle-on-Tyne ”’ (1826).—2 vols. 
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remember that young Cairns was a shepherd lad on the Dunglass 
estate, near Cockbumspath. But what connection the Halls of 
Dunglass had with Newcastle, has never been explained. 

The Garth Heads meeting is another old congregation, of which 
the records are very meagre. It has been suggested that it stood 
to the east of the Keelman Hospital, not very far away from the 
old Sallyport Tower, under whose shadow, some years later, a 
congregation of ‘“‘Burghers’” built another meeting-house. This 
was the beginning of the congregation now located at Jesmond. 
The Garth Heads congregation, after a troubled history, became 
extinct, and the property passed into the hands of a family named 
Cowan, over a century ago. 

The last of the four congregations was that which worshipped 
in the Groat Market Meeting-House, for almost 140 years. Founded 
in 1698, this congregation had a meeting place in Pudding Chare— 
a quaint old wynd, running off the Bigg Market. In 1715, they 
built a commodious meeting-house between Pudding Chare and 
the Groat Market.; and the shell of this old Presbyterian place 
of worship can still be seen, though, long-since, converted into a 
warehouse. But the quaint old gable-ends, and the outline of the 
old windows give us a good idea of what those 18th century 
Dissenting meeting-houses were like. 

As already noted, two of these old congregations became 
extinct, the oldest of the four—the Close Gate congregation— 
lapsed into Unitarianism, about the end of the 18th century. But 
the Groat Market congregation has survived, after almost 228 years 
They built a new church in 1854, and called it John Knox Church, 
as a memorial to the ministry of the great reformer, in Newcastle. 
Thus, the traditions of this old 17th century congregation are 
worthily carried on, to-day, in the busy northern city. All these 
old meeting-houses were plain, oblong, brick buildings, roofed with 
pantiles. They were simply preaching places built by pious people 
whose ideas of worship were as simple as their convictions on non- 
conformity were strong. 

Unfortunately, no prints or drawings of the old 18th century 
meeting-houses in Newcastle exist, and our knowledge of some of 
them is very meagre'indeed. But, to be able to locate the sites, 
and gain some idea of the old buildings, helps to fill up a gap in 
the history of Presbyterianism on Tyne-side. 





THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY 
AND THE BAPTISTS. 


By Rev. W. T. WHITLEY, M.A., LL.D. 


By April 1642, Baptists had attracted the notice of the 
House of Commons, which directed the Lord Chief Justice to 
proceed against Thomas Kilcop for a “Short Treatise of Baptisme.” 
Kilcop had been baptised by immersion, with fifty-two others ; 
and Baptists were discussing whether the man who baptised needed 
any special qualification. In some cases, a man baptized himself, 
as the clergyman Francis Bampfield, in the Avon, where it flows 
through Salisbury; in others a man baptized a friend, and the 
friend baptized him, as with Roger Williams and Ezekiel Holliman 
in New England ; in most cases a man sought out some one already 
baptized on profession of his faith, but carefully repudiated the 
necessity of succession. For the sake of Order, it became customary 
both to satisfy a Church, and to receive baptism at the hands of 
a church-officer. 


Criticism from the outside centred chiefly on two points which 
were held by all Baptists, Particular or General (i.¢., Calvinistic 
or Arminian)—that baptism was a profession of faith, which 
involved repudiation of infant baptism ; and the revival of immer- 
sion, as the only mode. Apart from lampoons, the first serious 
criticism was by Thomas Wynell, vicar of Cranham, on the Glouces- 
tershire Cotwolds. Thomas Lamb, a great General Baptist evangelist, 
once of Colchester, but now a London soap-boiler, had been 
baptising in the Severn. Wynell therefore preached “The Cove- 
nant’s plea for infants; or, the covenant of free grace, pleading 
the divine right of Christian infants unto the seale of holy baptisme.”’ 
It was promptly answered, whereupon Wynell had it printed at 
Oxford; with his rejoinder ; the pamphlet was on sale in London 
by September, 1642. 


Across the Atlantic was George Philips, a clergyman who had 
emigrated in 1630, had repudiated his episcopal ordination, and in 
September was re-ordained as paster of the church at Watertown. 
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He published ‘Grounds for infant baptism,” of which no copy seems 
to survive. 

Praise-god Barbon was a Fleet-street leather seller, accustomed 
to entertain his friends in his home for worship. In April, 1643, 
he published “A reply to the frivolous and impertinent answer of 
R. Bfarrowe] to the discourse of P. B.” 

Next month, Samuel Chidley, husband of Katharine Chidley, a 
Separatist, issued ‘A Christian plea for Christian’s baptisme.” 


On 12th June, 1643, was published the Ordinance calling the 
Westminster Assembly. The following divines did take part in 
the questions of Baptism. Dr. Daniel Featley, of Oxford, chaplain 
to Archbishop Abbot, rector of Lambeth. In 1625 he had debated 
publicly with some Baptists at Southwark. 


Thomas Goodwin, of Cambridge, late pastor at Arnheim, attempted 
to mediate, opposing the formation of “Gathered Churches,” and 
endeavouring to secure liberty within the Church of England. 

Samuel Hildersham, of Cambridge and West Felton, whose 
father had opposed the first formation of Baptist churches. 

Dr. John Lightfoot, of Cambridge, minister of St. Bartholomew, 
then of Much Munden. 

William Lyford, of Oxford and Sherbourne, who, in 1652, printed 
a paper written years before, to uphold infant baptism. 

Stephen Marshall, of Cambridge and Finchingfield. A great 
Puritan leader. 

Dr. Lazarus Seaman, of Cambridge and London. Chiefly con- 
cerned to confine preaching to men in Orders, in opposition to the 
more liberal views of Sidrach Simpson, Cambridge, Rotterdam and 
London. 

Richard Vines, of Cambridge. 

Dr. Samuel Ward, Master of Sidney-Sussex and professor of 
divinity ; had lectured in Latin on infant baptism, although he 
never actually sat in the Assembly. 

To these were four divines from Scotland :—Robert Baillie, a 
Scottish Commissioner, whose memoranda of the Westminster 
Assembly are invaluable; George Gillespie, Henderson and 
Rutherford hardly touched the baptismal controversy. 


Within a week, Parliament ordered every man in the kingdom 
to take the Covenant, and tried to control all printing. In both 
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respects its orders were disobeyed ; By BAPTISTS, ON PRINCIPLE. 
And in September, Thomas Nutt, a tradesman, published “The 
petition of many true-hearted Protestants” to the Commons, that 
Baptists might have liberty to justify their views. The same day 
he invited signatures to a petition to be presented to the Assembly 
for a public debate. 

Later in the year 1643, Thomas Lamb published “A confutation 
of Infants-baptisme, or an answer to a treatise written by George 
Phillips, of Wattertowne in New England.” 

On 1lth January, 1643-4, John Stalham, vicar of Terling, in 
Essex, with two colleagues, held a public debate with ‘2 Catabaptists 
denying infants baptisme,” which was afterwards printed. 

By March 1643-4, there was on sale in London a 39-page pamphlet 
by Thomas Blake, a Cambridge scholar, vicar at Shrewsbury : 
“The Birth-priviledge” ; this seems to have been widely circulated. 

At the end of May, John Hetherington, who had been one of the 
earliest opponents of the Baptists in 1610, issued a reply to T. L. 
“The Anabaptists groundwork for reformation.” This was a reply 
to Thomas Lamb. 

On 2lst June, Thomas Bakewell, vicar of Rolleston, issued “A 
confutation of the Anabaptists and of all others who affect not 
civill government, proving the lawfulnesse of it.”” Within six weeks 
there appeared “The Nutcracker cracked by the Nutt, and the 
Backers cake starke dow: being the vindication of honest men 
from the scandalous aspersions of Thomas Bakewell in his book 
called the Confutation of Anabaptists, by Thomas Nutt.” 

By this time John Tombes, an Oxford scholar who had been 
expelled from his vicarage at Leominster by the Royal armies, and 
had had his long-standing doubts about infant baptism deepened 
through communication with a Baptist at Bristol, had come to 
London, and had asked for a private discussion on the point with 
some nominee of the Westminster Assembly. The response was a 
sermon preached in August, at Westminster Abbey, by Stephen 
Marshall, afterwards printed. Within three weeks appeared an 
anonymous ‘Infants baptizing proved lawfull by the scriptures,” 
and “A learned and full answer to a treatise entituled ‘The Vanity 


of Childish Baptisme.’” This book of 112 pages was by William 
Cooke, of Wroxall. 
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On the other hand, Francis Cornwell, late vicar of Marden, issued 

in September “The vindication of the royal commission of king 

against the anti-christian faction of Pope Innocentius 

the third, and all his favourists, etc.” This he boldly presented 

to the House of Commons, so that within a fortnight there came 
out “A Declaration against Anabaptists.” 


Meantime, the Assembly had spent 9th July to 8th August in 
preparing its Directory for Baptism. Dr. Lightfoot ‘moved 
urgently that we might fall upon baptism, for the clearing of our- 
selves of Anabaptism, which so much increaseth.” His account 
of the debates shows that public baptism of infants had almost 
ceased, so that the divines directed it explicitly; and that the order 
to dip was lost only by one vote, though next day it was manceuvred 
out altogether. The section was completed on 9th and 10th October, 
and on November 20th the Advice of the Assembly as to the whole 
Directory for the Public Worship of God was formally presented 
in MS to the two Houses. 

Baptists, however, had not waited, but on 16th October had 
published “The confession of faith of those churches which are 
commonly (though falsly) called Anabaptists. The preface was 


subscribed in the names of seven churches in London, by fifteen 
men, none of them clergy or ex-clergy. 

At the end of November, T[homas] B{lake], B.D., published 
““A moderate answer to these two questions: (1) whether there be 
sufficient ground in scripture to warrant a Christian to present 


, 


his infant to the sacrament of baptism ; etc.;” and the year closed 
by Thomas Sheppard, a famous leader at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
publishing in London “ New England’s lamentation for Old England’s 
errours and divisions occasioned by the increase of Anabaptists.” 
This was matched by Christopher Blackwood, late minister at 
Staplehurst, “The storming of antichrist.” 

By 8th January one of the Scottish Commissioners replied to 
this in ‘Wholesome severity reconciled with Christian liberty,” 
which was mainly against Roger Williams. Pamphlets now poured 
out in spate. William Kiffin, lately a brewer’s clerk, issued a 
public challenge to Thomas Edwards, minister of Hertford, for a 
debate. Lamb published “The unlawfulness of infants baptisme.” 
John Spilsbury, a hay-weigher, published “A treatise concerning 
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the lawful subjects of baptisme.” Immanuel Knutton, of Beeston, 
briefly discussed “Seven questions about the controversie between 
the Church of England and the Separatists and Anabaptists.” 
Dr. Daniel Featley, a prominent member of the Assembly, issued 
a book of 245 pages of miscellaneous contents, entitled “ The dippers 
dipt.” The replies were prompt. Samuel Richardson took 
Featley up at point after point in “Some brief considerations” ; 
while Henry Denne, of Eltisley, a reforming clergymen who had 
long been a thorn in the side of his neighbours, came out with 
“ Anti-christ unmasked in two treatises.” It was at this juncture, 
13th March, 1644-5, that Parliament caused the Directory for 
Worship, amended slightly by Parliament, to be printed, with an 
Ordinance for it to replace the Book of Common Prayer. It fell, 
however, quite flat. 

April opened by Robert Ram, soon to be lecturer at Barraby, 
then vicar of Spalding, publishing “‘Pzedo-baptisme” ; a pamphlet 
of 32 pages. Richard Byfield, of New Brentford, followed soon 
with two sermons preached at Kingston in February, the second 
being “The evils appertaining to schisme, anabaptisme and 
libertinisme discovered.” Then Thomas Blacke returned to the 
charge with “Infants baptisme freed from antichristianisme, in 
a full repulse given to Mr. Christopher Blackwood, etc.” And 
early in May, Ephraim Pagitt, son of a famous nonconforming divine, 
issued “Heresiography; or, a description of the hereticks and 
sectaries of the latter times.” 


Much capital was made of the illiteracy of Baptists, and their 
break with tradition. These points were countered in May, by 
Henry Denne, who had resigned his living to undertake peripatetic 
evangelizing, publishing two sermons preached in Rochester 
Cathedral and dedicated to the city: “Grace, Mercy and Peace.” 
Also by John Tombes, just about to become Master of the Temple, 
putting out a small pamphlet on “ Anthropolatria.” 


On 10th June, 1645, appeared a book of 170 pages from the MS 
of George Philips, of Watertown: “A reply to a confutation of 
some grounds for infants baptism.” Next month saw two more 
in print : Thomas Collier, who worked all over the South, publishing 
“Certaine queries”; while William Kiffin, whose influence was 
extending over East Anglia and Kent, issued “A briefe remon- 
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strance; or, Certaine queries . . . propounded by Robert Poole 
answered, etc.” He was met in September by another London 
merchant, Josiah Rycroft, with “A looking-glass for the Ana- 
baptists.” 


Meanwhile, a London tailor, Paul Hobson, who was captain in 
the trained bands, had been in garrison at Newport Pagnell. He 
had signed the 1644 Confession, and was winning fame as a debater 
and a preacher. One of his converts was John Gibbs, incumbent 
of the parish, who let him occupy the pulpit to the scandal of old- 
fashioned men. We should like to know if the young Bunyan, 
also in garrison there, heard, with any attention, the new doctrines. 
Hobson now published “The discovery of truth,” which excited 
the ire of Thomas Edwards. But it roused interest enough for a 
debate with him on infant baptism to be arranged in Aldermanbury 
Parish Church, on 3rd December, against Edmund Calamy, the 
incumbent, a member of the Assembly. The Lord Mayor was 
asked to prevent it. 


Meantime, Yarmouth was the scene of Baptist propaganda, so 
that on 10th October John Brinley, the town preacher, published, 
for an antidote against those yet spreading errours of the times, 
Anabaptisme and Catabaptisme, “The doctrine and practice of 
pzedobaptisme asserted and vindicated.” 


December saw quite a rush of publications. Of pamphlets, 
Hobson printed the arguments he had meant to employ against 
Calamy ; while two ex-clergy of standing, Benjamin Cox, from 
Sandford Peveral, and Hansard Knollys, from Scartho, associated 
themselves with Kiffin in deprecating the cancelling of the debate. 
Robert Fage, junior, also replied to both Lamb and Hobson. John 
Mabbatt, a scrivener who had signed the 1644 Confession, issued 
“A briefe or generall reply unto Mr. Knutton’s answers unto the 
VII questions.” Three weighty books also appeared. Friedrich 
Spanheim published at Francker, “Diatriba historica de origine, 
progressu, et sectio Anabaptistarum, etc.” In an edition intended 
for the pocket, it swelled to 452 pages; an English version appeared 
next year. Then, Robert Baillie, a leader of the Assembly, put 
forth a quarto of 276 pages, ‘‘A dissuasive from the errours of the 
times where in the tenets of the principall sects are drawne 

in the words of their own authors, and 
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examined by holy scriptures.” On the other hand, Tombes, 
the Master of the Temple, responded to private request and public 
challenge by‘ Two treatises,” the former treatise being an “‘exercita- 
tion” presented to the chairman of a committee of the Assembly of 
Divines; the latter an ‘‘examen” of the sermon of Mr. Stephen 
Marshall, about infant-baptisme, in a letter sent to him. The 
conglomerate covered 230 quarto pages, and the eminence of its 
author secured a rapid and wide circulation. His enemies were 
mean enough to secure his dismissal from his post for publishing 
it. It proved to be a turning point in the whole discussion. 


In January, 1645-6, an obscure man, Robert Gamer, put out a 
38-page “Treatise of baptisme’; an unknown R.J. printed 
“Nineteen arguments proving circumcision no seal of the covenant 
of grace.” And Christopher Blackwood answered Blake's last book, 
by “Apostolical baptism.” 

But the Seven Churches had taken into careful consideration the 
criticisms of Featley and Baillie on their Confession ; they had now 
the aid of Benjamin Cox, who had sharpened his wits at Coventry 
by discussion with Richard Baxter. They issued a revision, 


addressed to Parliament, and a copy was actually presented by 
Cox and Samuel Richardson. On 29th January, the House im- 
prisoned them, and ordered the Assembly to confute the Confession. 
The Assembly was just taking steps towards a Catechism, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that the questions and answers there did 
take into account the Baptist document. 


Meanwhile divines all over the country had been poring over 
Tombes, and there began to appear :—(1) Thomas Bakewell, with 
“A justification of two points now in controversy with the Ana- 
baptists,” with a brief answer to Hobson. (2) John Geree, in 
Magdalen with Tombes, now rector of Tewkesbury, “ Vindicie 
pedobaptismi, etc,” which was widely circulated. (3) Nathanael 
Homes, another Magdalen friend, now an Independent, “A 
vindication of baptizing believers infants, etc.” (4) Stephen 
Marshall’s “Defence of infant baptism, etc,” in 266 pages, widely 
circulated. (5) William Hussey, of Chislehurst, “An answer to Mr. 
Tombes,” a 78-page pamphlet, reprinted next year. (6) John Ley, 
prebendary of Chester and president of Sion College, ‘ Light for 
Smoak, etc.” And (7) Thomas Blake’s answer to his letter, pre- 
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faced by Calamy and Richard Vines of the Assembly. By the end 
of August, 1646, Tombes had out a quarto of 164 pages replying 
to all; while Hussey and Geree replied within the year. 

Meantime, the Assembly was called upon by two orders from 
Parliament, to furnish scripture proof of their Confession, and proof 
of their claim that Presbyterianism was of divine right. The latter 
they found too hard a nut to crack, though it drew off Thomas 
Bakewell from the baptismal question, after his ‘‘ Answer.” 

Hobson had issued in April, 1646, his “ Practical divinity,” and 
Collier, his “‘Exaltation of Christ.’ Spilsbury, within a week issued 
two treatises, the first, “The saints interest by Christ in all the 
privileges of grace.” But anew point was about to emerge, beyond 
the two so keenly debated, the mode of baptism, the qualification 
for baptism. 

At the end of 1645, Thomas Waite, the minister of Wetwang, 
published at York “The way to heaven by water.” Such a title 
invited attention to the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. And 
Richard Hollingworth, of Manchester College, a leading Lancashire 
Presbyterian, published a “True Guide.” Richard Barrow, now a 
colonel, issued a brief answer “ wherein are proved that the 
baptisme of water is a distinct baptisme from the baptism of the 
Spirit.” And quite a new figure appeared on the scene, Henry 
Lawrence, a Cambridge man, whose brother Richard was marshal- 
general of the New-Model cavalry. He published at Rotterdam a 
book of 424 pages “Of Baptisme,”” which was widely circulated, and 
reprinted. Henry was soon drawn into the public service, filling 
important posts; and his book was the only recent one treating 
of the doctrine on every side. 

Lighter artillery in 1646 was worked by Thomas Kilcop, one of 
the 1646 signatories, ‘Seekers supplyed” ; Benjamin Cox, in an 
appendix to the 1646 edition; Cornwell in “The new testament 
ratified.” On the other hand, a MS of 1613, by John Wilkinson, 
a Separatist, against the Anabaptists, was discovered at Colchester, 
and published, “showing that some infants are in a state of grace 
and capable of the seales, and others not.’’ Edwards came out 
with a new farrago of gossip, and Baillie thundered against 
“Anabaptism, the true foundation of Independency, Antinomy, 
Brownisme, Familisme, and the most of the other errours which 
for the time doe trouble in the Church of England.” 
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But interest was shifting to a different point, whether the 
Presbyterian system, now authorized, was to. be exclusive, so that 
private preachers might not exercise. This was so vital to Baptists 
that nearly all their strength was thrown intoit. The only further 
publications on baptism that seem to deserve notice are (1) a brief 
anonymous pamphlet by William Dell on the Doctrine of Baptisms, 
often reprinted ; (2) Thomas Kilcop’s “ Ancient and durable gospel, 
concerning the time of the perfect and totall subduing, washing 
away, remitting, blotting out, and pardoning believers’ sins, etc,” 
3lst March, 1648; (3) Henry Lawrence, 10th May, 1649, “Some 
considerations tending to the asserting and vindicating of the use 
of the holy scriptures, and Christian ordinances, etc.” ; (4) Baxter's 
“Plain scripture proof of infants church membership and baptism, 
etc,” a quarto of 400 pages being his “brief” for the debate at 
Bewdley on Ist January, 1649-50, against Tombes; (5) Tombes 
“Forerunner to a large review’ in reply, two years later, with his 
reply to Baillie the same year, and in 1654 his massive “ Anti- 
pedobaptism” replying in detail to Marshall and Baxter. 


JOHN KNOX’S TWO SONS. 


From a valuable monograph by the late Dr. Peter Lorimer, a 
copy of which was presented to each member of the Union Synod 
of 1876, immediately after the Union had taken place, (through 
the generosity of the late Sir George B. Bruce, then a young man) 
our knowledge relating to John Knox's associations with the 
Church of England has been enriched. Those who will trouble to 
peruse Dr. Lorimer’s important book, will find convincing evidence 
of Knox's deepest interest in the affairs of the Church of England, 
then newly Reformed. 

This article has been drawn from some facts given in Lorimer’s 
book, but chiefly from notes forwarded by the Rev. James Silvester, 
M.A., London, who was Vicar of Great Clacton, Essex, until last 
autumn. Through the medium of two esteemed members of our 
Society, the Rev. J. Kerr Craig and Mr. R. D. McGlashan, Mr. 
Silvester wrote an article, which, unfortunately we have had to 
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curtail, owing to lack of space. Mr. Silverster makes a reference to 
a pamphlet entitled, A Son of Knox written by the Rev. J. F. 
Leishman, C.F., who, while stationed at Colchester, during the 
War, interested himself in the subject. 

During Knox’s residence at Norham Castle and at Berwick, he 
formed a friendship with the influential family of Bowes ; especially 
with Mrs. Elizabeth Bowes, who had married Richard, son of Sir 
Ralph Bowes, and who was Captain of Norham Castle, Northumber- 
land. Marjory, the daughter of Mrs. Bowes, became the first 
wife of John Knox, and accompanied him to Geneva. On May 
23rd, 1557, Nathaniell was baptized, William Whittingham standing 
as godfather. The following year, Eliezer was baptized, the 
““witnesse” being Miles Coverdale, the word “godfather” not being 
used. Not many children have such illustrious godfathers, for 
Whittingham, an Oxford graduate and a distinguished public 
servant, was also an ardent reformer, and had followed Knox from 
Frankfort to Geneva; eventually closing his great career as the 
Puritan Dean of Durham. Miles Coverdale was the famous Bishop 
of Exeter, exiled at the time when he stood as a “‘witnesse” of the 
baptism of John Knox’s second son. Mr. Silvester states that 
both these entries are taken from Livre des Anglois a Geneve. 

At the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 1566, 
Knox obtained leave of absence for six months, that he might 
visit his two sons, then at school at Aske, near Richmond, York- 
shire. Apparently, Knox’s wife had an interest in the family 
property there, but, unfortunately, information is lacking. 
Nathaniell had reached the age of nine, and Eliezer was nearly 
eight, when their father visited them at Aske. Six years after- 
wards, and on the eighth day after the death of Knox, the two 
youths matriculated at the University of Cambridge (December 
2nd, 1572). In the years 1576-77, Nathaniell took the degree of 
B.A. and in 1580, that of M.A. Eliezer graduated B.A. in 1577-78, 
and M.A. in 1581; proceeding to B.D. in 1588. Nearly two years 
after matriculation, Eliezer was admitted a Scholar of St. John’s; 
and in an entry in his own handwriting in the College Registers, 
he describes himself as ‘“‘ Richmondiensis.” In a letter to Mr. 
Silvester, the present Master of St. John’s draws attention to the 
fact that the two sons of Knox were treated as having been bom 
in “ Richmondshire,” which part had special privileges under the 
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then Statutes. The probable explanation of this entry is the fact 
that the mother of the two youths was English, of a distinguished 
family, and (possibly) connected with the Countess of Richmond 
and Derby, Foundress of St. John’s. 

On March 22nd, 1579-80, there is an entry in the College Registers 
in Eliezer’s own handwriting, to the effect that he was admitted as 
a Fellow. 

On St. Matthew’s Day, 1586, Eliezer Knox received the Orders 
of Deacon and Presbyter together, from the Bishop of Peterborough. 
In 1587 he was appointed University Preacher ; and from December 
14th, 1587, to December 20th, 1588, he held the office of Junior 
Dean of St. John’s College. In 1587, Eliezer Knox was presented 
to the living of Clacton Magna, Essex, now known as the popular 
resort of Clacton-by-the-Sea, and situated about 16 miles from 
Colchester. The patron of the living was the third Lord D’Arcy, 
into whose family the advowson had passed, after the Dissolution 
of the Monasteries in 1539. Eliezer Knox was instituted vicar on 
May 17th, 1587, but there is no record of his regular residence in 
the parish. 

The ancient Norman church of Great Clacton now overlooks a 
population larger than that of any parish east of Colchester, and 
when Knox became Vicar, had been enlarged by a tower built in 
the Perpendicular Style, not a century before. The dedication of 
the church in honour of John Baptist, perhaps reminded the gentle 
vicar of his great and good father, well designated “the John 
Baptist of North Britain. Mr. Silvester states that nothing of 
Knox’s sermons or writings remains, and adds :—“‘Imagination is 
left to picture Knox in the pulpit, in gown and bands, preaching 
the Gospel, and setting forth from Holy Scripture the realities of 
Etemal Life and Love.” 

“The two sons of John Knox inherited their mother’s delicate 
constitution, for, like her, they died young.” Eliezer Knox appears 
to have retained his Fellowship until his death, for he died at St. 
John’s College, and the Register has this record in the margin :— 
“Mortuus in vigilia Pentecostes 1591 in sacillo sepultus.” 

On the North wall of the Nave of Great Clacton Parish Church, 
is a tablet to the memory of Eliezor Knox, (erected through the 
efforts of the Rev. J. F. Leishman, C.F.,) summarising the chief 
events of his career. 
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HENRY THOMSON, M.A,., D.D. 


A minister who deserves an honoured place in the annals of our 
Church was Henry Thomson, ordained at Penrith, on December 
18th, 1799. He was a native of Musselburgh, and graduated M.A. 
at the University of Edinburgh, which University conferred the 
degree of D.D. upon him in 1811. He died on June 5th, 1861 in 
the eighty-eighth year of his age. Mackelvie’s volume gives par- 
ticulars of his writings, but new interest has been roused by the 
presentation to the Society of three original letters and of an 
excellent miniature of Dr. Thomson, the gifts of Henry Gaskarth, 
Esq., Bradford. The letters were addressed to Mrs. Brown, Miss 
Hannah Brown and Miss Mary Brown, relatives of Mr. Gaskarth, 
and are as follows :— 

Mrs. Brown—My Dear Madam, 

As you could not be present in our Chapel on the morning of 
the Sabbath after the funeral of your late lamented husband, I 
beg leave to present to you a copy of the sermon preached on that 
occasion, as I am persuaded it will be a gratification to you to 
have it in your possession. 

Mrs. T. joins me in kindest regards to yourself, and best wishes 
for your children, and I remain, 

My Dear Madam, 

Ryde Park, Very truly yours, 

September 30th, 1839. HENRY THOMSON. 
The next letter is undated, addressed to Miss Hannah Brown :— 
Dear Miss Hannah, 

Had the weather and streets permitted, I should have called 
upon you, to say that on Saturday evening, when I give notice 
to the young Communicants to wait till the rest have received 
their tokens, yet I wish you to come forward to receive your 
token with the old Communicants, as you dislike coming before 
the congregation with the younger ones. 

With kind regards to Mrs. Brown and your sisters. 

I remain, dear Miss Hannah, 

' Your affectionate Pastor, 
Thursday Evening. HENRY THOMSON. 
The third letter is addressed to Miss Mary Brown, and is dated, 
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Town End, 26th November, 1860 (when Dr. Thomson was in his 
eighty-seventh year) :— 
My Dear Young Friend, 

Will you do me the favour to accept of a brooch as a testimony 
of gratitude for the great trouble you have taken about the 
Communicants’ Manual, besides the payment which will be in 
my bill at the end of the year? Let me know when you have 
perused it, whether you have profited by it. 

May it please our heavenly Father, who maketh rich, and 
addeth no sorrow with it, to prospér you in all your undertakings, 
and especially to enrich you with all spiritual blessings in Christ. 

I am, my dear Miss Mary, 
You old Pastor, 
HENRY THOMSON. 
The historical importance of Dr. Thomson’s ministry was that he 
restored evangelical teaching to the congregation, which, for many 
years, had been under the influence of Arianism in English Pres- 
byterianism, and Moderatism in Scottish. His influence upon the 
Rev. Timothy Nelson, M.A., was so beneficial, that Mr. Nelson, 
with his congregation at Great Salkeld, came under the Secession 


Church in 1827. Some years ago, the Editor copied the following 
letters addressed by Mr. Nelson to Dr. Thomson, and they are 
here published for the first time :— 


I, 
My Dear Sir, 

I expected to have had some conversation with you upon your 
return from Gilsland, but your being hurried for time prevented 
me from enjoying that pleasure. Enclosed, I send you some 
records, which perhaps you had not time when here carefully to 
peruse. The sermon which I gave you was preached by the Rev. 
Richard Rigby, as also another, upon the Gunpowder Plot, 
which I intended to have given you, but could not then meet 
you. I now herewith send you it. During the time of the author’s 
residence here he continued single, but how long he remained at 
this place I am not able exactly to ascertain. The Rev. James 
Crossland (who married one of Dr. Benson’s sisters) was stated 
pastor at this place and Plumpton for the space of sixteen years. 
From here he removed to Greenside and preached at Swalwell, 
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near Newcastle, where he was so much respected that his hearers 
built him a dwelling-house at their own expense. He came to 
visit my father and other friends here, some time after he left 
this place, and then baptised my elder brother [John], who was 
born in August, 1735. I drew my first breath upon the 16th 
September, 1737, O.S., and ere long I must draw my last, but 
I must say with the revered Patriarch of old (Gen. 27, 2), “I 
know not the day of my death.” However, shortly I must put 
off this my tabernacle, for I find myself labouring under increasing 
infirmities, and cannot tell whether I shall be able to preach here 
on Lord’s Day next (the 27th inst.) or not. If I should not be 
able, could you, my dear friend, supply my place ? If you could, 
my son or his servant would wait upon you with a horse. Our 
neighbour, Wm. Lancaster, stone-cutter, at Maiden Hill, could 
bring me an answer any day; or the Kirkoswald carrier on 
Friday. 

Hoping Mrs. Thomson will be restored to you to-morrow with 
reinvigorated health. 

I remain, with kind love to all your family. 

Great Salkeld, Very truly yours, 

21st July, 1817. TIMOTHY NELSON. 

My son intends to take some pigs to the market to-morrow. 


Il, 
My Dear Sir, 

As we expect but a few Communicants here on Sabbath next, 
the 23rd inst., we think that the cup which was used at this 
place on former Sacramental occasions will be sufficient. For 
some years past there has been no Divine Worship at our Chapel 
in the forenoons, unless we heard there was not to be any in the 
Episcopal Church at this place. So that you will be in time 
enough here if you can make it convenient to be with us about 
2 o'clock in the afternoon of the aforesaid day. 

With a grateful sense of your kind offers of your services and 
best compliments to Mrs. Thomson and the rest of your good 
family, in which I am joined by all under this roof, 

I remain, Sir, 
Great Salkeld, Very truly yours, 
18th August, 1829. TimoTHY NELSON. 





III. 


My Dear Sir, 

I was at Penrith on the 14th ult., but as I rode down Sandgate 
and returned the same way, it was not convenient for me to call 
upon you; and probably for the same reason Mr. John Faulder 
did not call upon you on Tuesday evening ult., as I did not 
request him so to do, he, for the most part, having a horse and 
cart with him, and sometimes having to call upon a friend in 
Sandgate. However, as I shall have some money to pay in 
Penrith in the course of a few weeks, you may keep my last 
year’s allowance from Lady Hewley’s Charity in your hands till 
then. It is, I suppose, near the latter end of May and September 
ere you receive our respective exhibitions from Yorkshire, and, 
therefore, I judged that they would not be come to hand when I 
was last at Penrith. 


About the 20th ult., I received a letter from Mrs. Rebecca 
Relph, Walthamstow, with a Bank of England bill enclosed, for 
which Wm. James gave me Carlisle notes, to be distributed among 
the aged and infirm poor of this, her (Mrs. R’s.) father’s native 


parish, which was also that of the late Messrs. Richard and 
William Cooker and their sister, Hannah, nephews and niece of 
Dr. Geo. Benson. Mr. R. Cooke succeeded his uncle in the 
office of Treasurer of the Presbyterian Fund. There have been 
several since his decease. It was very wet as I went to and 
returned from Plumpton on the 19th ult. Yesterday I preached 
here to a pretty full house. Mr. Haddock (I hear) has some 
thoughts of going into Yorkshire soon. Should he undertake that 
journey, I am requested to supply his place one Sabbath in his 
absence. Last week Mrs. Nelson returned from Alston-moor, 
where she had been for almost a fortnight. She and daughter, 
and Wheelwright, and S.N. join me in kind compliments to Mrs. 
Thomson, etc. Our grand-daughter begs her kind love to Miss 
M.T. 


Sincerely wishing the welfare of yourself and family. 
I remain, 
Great Salkeld, Respectfully yours, 
7th October, 1816. T. NELSON. 





IV. 
My Dear Sir, 

During the last severe winter I have seldom been free from pain 
for a day together, and have often been obliged to lay down in 
bed for two or three hours in the day time, as I found most ease 
in it after I got into a tolerable degree of warmth. My pains have 
been chiefly either in my breast or back ; my feet, etc., have also 
swollen so much, that for a while I could scarcely get on my shoes. 
Mr. Rattray, having seen Samuel Hall and my son some weeks 
since at Penrith, offered (unsolicited on my part) to preach for 
me at Plumpton. 

Some time since, you seemed to say that you could not under- 
take to attend there once in a fortnight. As the weather has been 
so very harsh, I thought much to request you. Mr. Haddock, 
having to preach at Kirkoswald on the Sabbath evenings, has 
officiated for me in the afternoons. Yesterday he brought hither 
a petition from my old hearers at Alston-moor, addressed to the 
managers of the two Funds, requesting the allowance usually 
granted to their place may be continued to their present pastor, 
a man of irreproachable morals. I would gladly communicate 
with you and your congregation on Lord’s Day next, but my 
health at present is so very precarious that I cannot promise to 
preach for you. Iam sometimes affected with a difficulty in 
breathing. Mrs. Nelson labours under the same ailments. She, 
my daughter etc., unite with me in kind respects to Mrs. T., 
sincerely wishing you all the invaluable blessings of health. 

I remain, Sir, 
Great Salkeld, Truly yours, 

25th March, 1816. TimoTHy NELSON. 

P.S.—My neighbour, Mr. John Faulder, will deliver this to you. 
By him you will please to remit me the half year’s rent for 
Stainton leases. 


V. 
My Dear Sir, 
I return you thanks for the many kind inquiries after 
the state of my health. Of late I have been siezed with frequent 
fits of coughing, which have caused pain in my breast. However, 
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no afflictions have befallen me but such as arecommon to men, and 
especially to men in their advanced years, and therefore my duty 
is to be submissive to the all-wise disposals of Providence toward 
me, for “wherefore doth a living man complain?” I have the 
satisfaction to experience the friendly aid of my family, who are 
each of them ready to contribute what they can to alleviate my 
pain. Our last preacher (Mr. Wm. Ritchie) delivered two dis- 
courses to us from that important text in Acts 16, 20. He tarried 
with us nearly a week, and then set off for Ecclefechan. As 
another year of our lives is now drawing to a conclusion, we 
shall, I suppose, have to address our receipts for our respective 
exhibitions from the Presbyterian Fund to James Esdaile, Esq., 
Bunhill Row, London, as usual. We hope to have the pleasure 
of seeing you here sometime in the course of your ensuing 
vacation. 

Meanwhile, I remain, with best respects to Mrs. T. and your 
family, in which I am joined by mine. 

Truly yours, T.N. 


VI. 

My Dear Sir, 

In writing to an acquaintance in the beginning of Christmas, 
I expressed myself nearly as follows :— 

“This season is spent in festivity and mirth ; 
But let us, sir, rejoice in our Saviour’s birth.” 

[The rest of this letter is taken up with a meditation upon 
Christmas, concluding with Mr. Nelson’s personal opinion that “‘ the 
present state is preparatory to a future one.” This sentence has an 
echo of Bishop Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy” about it, and represents the 
ground-work of Mr. Nelson’s Christian belief.] He concludes his 
letter to Dr. Thomson thus :— 

“Let us, dear sir, enter upon this year with well-formed resolu- 
tions of spending it (if it please God to spare us through it) to 
good purpose. May the blessing of God rest upon you, your good 
partner, and lovely offspring. 

“So prays your faithful friend T.N., 
And to his prayer he adds, Amen.” 

Salkeld, 

Ist January, 1821. 
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NOTES. 


Letter I.—Richard Rigbye had a medical degree. During the Salters’ 
Hall controversy, he was a non-subscriber, representing a meeting-house at 
Reading. The statement that he was unmarried at Great Salkeld and had 
‘published two sermons, are new facts. Dr. George Benson was a member of 
a well-known family at the meeting-house at Great Salkeld. Timothy Nelson's 
father had married Sarah Rotheram in June, 1732, and in this way the 
Nelsons and the Rotherams became related. Dr. Caleb Rotheram and his 
son, Caleb, were ministers at Kendal meeting-house in the eighteenth century, 
the former, widely known. Apparently, it is from Sarah Rotheram that the 
Christian name ‘‘Sarah’” came into the Nelson family, where it is used in 
Great Salkeld by this generation, and also by the Nelsons, of Virginia. 


LETTER II.—This is an important letter. Dr. Thomson was at this time 
living at Lark Hall, Penrith. 


Letter III.—The Lady Hewley Fund, or as it had come to be known, the 
Presbyterian Fund, was making grants to ministers of different theological 
views, including Unitarians. It was originally left for orthodox purposes, but 
the question became a celebrated one in 1837, and was settled in the Law 
Courts. Relph, or Ralph, was a common name around Penrith. Mrs. Relph 
was a member of the well-known meeting-house at Walthamstow, Essex. 
Richard Cooke was treasurer of the Presbyterian Fund, 1771-84, succeeding 
his uncle, Thomas Holmes, who was treasurer 1758-71. Mr. Haddock was 
supplying at Plumpton. Mrs. Nelson’s interest in Alston Moor would be 
partly explained from the fact that her husband was minister there for many 
years. The S.N. referred to was probably Sarah Nelson, of the family 
residing at the Mill, Great Salkeld. 


LETTER IV.—Mr. Rattray was an independent minister, in charge of 
Pendruddock, of whom full particulars are given in the history of that meeting- 
house. Stainton leases probably referred to Stainton, near Penrith, and not 
to a place of that name in Westmorland. At the time this letter was written, 
Dr. Thomson was living at Cockel House, Penrith. 


LetTER V.—There was a William Ritchie who attended the Theological 
Hall of the United Associate Synod in the session 1820. Mackelvie states that 
he did not prosecute his course, but became a preacher. Probably this is the 
same man referred to in the latter, the date of which would be about 1821. 

LETTER VI.—From several observations in this letter, it might easily be 
inferred that Mr. Nelson desired to convey to Dr. Thomson Christological 
sentiments, that were at least Arian. One thing is clear, that Mr. Nelson was 
not inclined to Unitarianism ; and Richard Wright, the Unitarian Missionary 
who visited him, was mistaken. An article upon Timothy Nelson is in this 
Journal, vol. II., May, 1921, p.32. 
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A JOURNEY TO EASTERN EUROPE. 


By GEORGE DowNIE. 


Early in April, 1925, a deputation was sent to Central and 
Eastern Europe by the Jewish Mission Committee of the Presby- 
terian Church of England and a similar Committee of the United 
Free Church of Scotland. It consisted of the Rev. G. A. Frank 
Knight, D.D., the Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., and the present 
writer. The particular object of the journey was to ascertain the 
most suitable sphere for the inauguration of a new piece of work 
in connection with the evangelization of the Jew. The Committee 
of the Presbyterian Church of England having vacated the sphere 
of Aleppo, Syria, in June, 1924, a plan of co-operation, somewhere 
in Europe, was entered into with the Free Church of Scotland. 
The object of the journey was happily accomplished, and the Rev. 
Robert F. Chisholm, M.A., B.D.. has been settled at Cluj (Kolozsvar) 
Transylvania, Rumania. In the course of the journey, much 
information was acquired about the condition of Jews in Europe ; 
and the fine work carried on at Budapest, Hungary, for many years 
by the United Free Church of Scotland, was visited. Incidentally, 
the deputation had unique opportunities for learning the condition 
of the Reformed Churches of that part of Europe, and some of the 
data is here put on record. 

Into the tangled history of Central Europe, with its perpetual 
racial and religious struggles, not to speak of the Turkish domination 
in Hungary for a period of two centuries, we need not enter ; 
although some knowledge of past history is essential. Suffice it to 
say that the Protestant reformation inaugurated by John Hus 
was suppressed in 1620, as the result of the battle of the White 
Mountain, and Bohemia, as an independent kingdom ceased to 
exist. The rule of the Hapsburgs, with their zealous support of 
the Papacy was established; and the Thirty Years War, which 
began with the revolt of Bohemia, completed the ruin and the 
misery of the Czech lands. Let us turn to the more hopeful aspect 
of to-day. 

The first objective was Prague, the capital of the new republic 
of Czecho-Slovakia. By the settlement after the War, this 
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Republic has become possessed of about 80 per cent. of the com- 
mercial and industrial interests of Hungary, the greater portion of 
its forest lands and a large portion of its mineral wealth. After 
servitude for about five centuries, the Czechs have realized their 
dream of independence, and are full of hope, energy and enthusiasm. 
The policy of the Republic, under President Masaryk, an able and 
enlightened man, is entirely pacific. 

The dominant religion in Czecho-Slovakia is Roman Catholic, 
78 per cent. of a total population of 134 millions belonging to that 
Church ; but about three years ago there was a remarkable cleavage, 
when 2 millions withdrew from its fold under the leadership of Dr. 
Farsky, and formed themselves into what is now called the Czecho- 
Slovak Church. The supremacy of the Pope is not recognised; 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation is not accepted; the Virgin 
Mary is admired as a representative of Motherhood, but is not 
worshipped ; and the priests are allowed to marry. They retain 
a modified form of the liturgy of the Mass, essential during the 
transitional stage; and Communion is partaken of, by all. 


This extremely interesting Mass-Movement continues to main- 
tain its independence in spite of almost overwhelming difficulties, 


and its administration and polity are gradually assuming a dis- 
tinctly Presbyterian character. Dr. Farsky realises that his 
Church cannot maintain an isolated position, and hopes it may be 
possible at an early date to become included in the World's 
Alliance of Reformed Churches. 


It should be mentioned in passing that these seceders from the 
Church of Rome were duly excommunicated by the Pope, and 
remain under that ban, but the Civil Government, which, at first, 
was disposed to be hostile, is now relaxing somewhat, and it is 
anticipated that a law will shortly be passed ensuring for them 
religious toleration, and restoring to them some of the Churches 
of which they have been deprived. 

The historical Protestant Church is the Evangelical Church of 
Czech (Bohemian) Brethren, formed by the union of the Reformed 
and Lutheran Churches of Czech nationality, and has a membership 
of about 250,000 persons. It includes the remnant of the old 
Hussite or Protestant Church, which was nearly exterminated 
during 160 years of fierce persecution under the Hapsburg dynasty. 
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There is a steady inflow to this Church from the Church of Rome, 
so much so, that steps have had to be taken to check it, as the 
provision of the necessary accommodation and means of super- 
vision and training for the new recruits was more than it could 
accomplish. During the years 1923 and 1924, the membership 
increased by 14,500. 

In addition to the Czech Evangelical Church there are Protestant 
Churches (principally Reformed and Lutheran) scattered throughout 
Slovakia, Ruthenia and other parts of the newly formed Republic, 
which have an aggregate membership of 750,000—thus making a 
grand total of about 1,000,000. 

The Greek Orthodox Church has a membership of 532,000 and 
there are 354,000 Jews, besides other small religious minorities. 
The old national feeling against the Jew is still very strong, and 
this is shared even by those students who have had the advantage 
of training in American and other foreign Universities. There is, 
however, so far as we could learm no resort to organised ill- 
treatment; and a spirit of mutual toleration appears to prevail. 


HUNGARY. 

From Prague, a fourteen hours’ journey brought us to Budapest, 
the capital of Hungary. Here the atmosphere and outlook were 
entirely different; instead of buoyancy one found depression ; 
instead of hopefulness, acute pessimism. Hungary has been 
reduced from a country of 21 million inhabitants to one of 8 millions; 
she has been deprived of some of her most important provinces, 
and with these have gone her forest and mineral wealth. 


TRANSYLVANIA—RUMANIA. 

Still travelling eastward, a twelve hours’ journey brought us to 
Cluj-Kolozsvar in Transylvania, our ultimate destination. This 
forms part of the Hungarian territory ceded to Rumania, and the 
effect produced by this change is at once apparent, immediately on 
crossing the Frontier. Scant consideration is shown to the 
Hungarians by the Rumanians; they are humiliated and 
intimidated; their property, public and private, is ruthlessly 
commandeered ; and the rights of minorities, which the Treaty is 
supposed to protect, are constantly disregarded. Their policy 
appears to be to drive out the Hungarians, and replace them with 
Rumanians. Cluj-Kolozsvar, which, prior to the War, had a 
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population of 80,000, has now 110,000, largely due to the inrush 
of Rumanians, who are being given all the official positions at 
the expense of the Hungarians who formerly held them. Con- 
sequently there is much poverty and acute suffering. 

Finally, as the result of this journey, the deputation arrived at 
the following conclusions :— 

(1) That there was ample room for work for Jews in Prague and 
other parts of Czecho-Slovakia, and that the results already 
attained prove its feasibility. 

(2) That an excellent work is being carried on at Budapest in 
Hungary, with efficient agents, and most satisfactory results, 
and that while there is always room for expansion, and con- 
sequently for more workers, the immediate need is for money 
to extend the buildings and add to its equipment, leaving the 
United Free Church in possession of the field. 

(3) That there is much need for work at Cluj (Kolozsvar), where 
at present nothing is being done; that it would be welcomed 
by the local Protestant Church, and that suitable premises 
being offered in which to carry on the work, the deputies 
cordially agree to recommend their respective Churches to 
commence joint-operations there. 

It should be added that these proposals to begin work at Cluj, 
received the cordials upport of the Rev. William Beveridge, M.A., 
of the Scottish Mission, Budapest, who surveyed the district four 
years ago; and of the Rev. J. R. Fleming, D.D., of the Presby- 
terian Alliance, Professor W. A. Curtis, of Edinburgh University, 
and Dr. Macdonald Webster, the three who composed the Presby- 
terian Alliance Commission of investigation, sent out in 1920. 
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OUR HERITAGE, 


By R. S. Rosson. 


At the Union of 1876, the approximate number of congregations 
from the Synod of the Presbyterian Church in England was one 
hundred and fifty ; and from the Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church in England, one hundred. The latter included congrega- 
tions of English Presbyterian origin, that had become affiliated 
with the United Presbyterian Church, with an ancestry, “Secession.” 
From this total of two hundred and fifty congregations, about sixty 
had survived from the middle of the seventeenth century, and in 
these cases there had been a ministry of some kind of Presbyterianism 
in the parish, from the Restoration. A similar number had been 
revived in parishes where the English Presbyterian element had 
become extinct, or where the congregation had become Unitarian, 
some having been merged in orthodox Independent Churches. 
About half the congregations in the Union, therefore, had a 
derivation, direct or indirect, from English Presbyterianism of the 
seventeenth century. The following is an attemipt to set out the 
origins of those congregations that entered the Union from counties 
of Berwickshire, Cumberland, Durham and Northumberland. To 
this is added the congregation of Kendal, Westmorland, although 
it did not enter the Union of 1876. The congregations in other 
counties will be dealt with in a subsequent issue of the Journal. 
The letter “F.” signifies the year of formation of congregation, 
and the dates following the letter “C.” are those years in which 
the places of worship were erected. 


I, THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 


ALNWICK, St. JAMES. F. 1689. C. 1689. 

Puritan Presbyterianism was represented here by Henry Leaver, 
a schoolmaster and monthly preacher connected with the Grammar 
School; in 1637. (Thorp) The name of the Commonwealth Vicar 
was William Marshall, through whose influence and that of Gilbert 
Rule, ejected from St. Michael’s, Presbyterianism spread in the 
neighbourhood. From the Revolution there was a meeting-house, 
and a collection-plate with the date 1689 on it is still preserved. 
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(Thorp). In the year 1694, the Rev. Jonathan Harle, of Harley, 
was Minister of Morpeth, and undertook services at Alnwick. He 
had come under the personal influence and training of the celebrated 
Richard Gilpin. 

From 1758-69, the Rev. John Calder, D.D., a Scot, was Minister 
of Alnwick, acting also as Secretary to the Duke of Northumberland, 
and afterwards becoming Librarian of the famous London Library, 
founded by Dr. Daniel Williams. Dr. Calder was an Arian in 
theology. 

Of many Ministers of note in this congregation, Mr. J. A. R. 
Cairns, B.A., the present stipendiary magistrate of Thames Street 
Police Court, occupied the pastorate for some years. Mr. Cairns, 
a probationer of the Presbyterian Church of Ireland, after a year's 
residence in Queen Square House, Bloomsbury, was received as a 
licentiate of the Presbyterian Church of England, and was ordained 
at Alnwick about 1899. 


BAvINGTON. F. 1693. C. 1693, 1725. RESTORED SINCE. 
Presbyterianism existed here in the seventeenth century. The 
deed of the first meeting-house was dated 1693. The headstone of 
the present building is 1725, but the Church has been restored since. 
The communion plate has the date 1725, and was the gift of 
Middleton, of Belsay. The first minister was Roger Steddart, a 
member of a local family that had an estate at Carlan, and they 
built a conventicle against the gable of the Parish Church. The 
vicar complained that the people did not know which place of 
worship they were entering. This congregation was represented 
at the Union by its minister, the Rev. Alexander Forsyth, and its 
elder, John Storey, but it is now united with Stamfordham. 


Berwick, BANK Hitt. F.1719. C. 1719, 1836. 

St. Michael’s, Berwick-on-Tweed, was built during the Common- 
wealth, with neither spire nor bell; it has John Knox’s pulpit, 
from an older building. John Oxenford was here, 1649-52. He 
was the tutor of Andrew Marvell. There were several Presbyterian 
ministers at St. Michael’s, and the ejected vicar, Luke Ogle, was an 
influence in the formation of Low Meeting, with which the 
ancestors of Dr. Temple, the present Bishop of Manchester, were 
connected. In 1845, as the result of the “Disruption” in Scotland, 
the Rev. Alexander Murdoch and a portion of the congregation of 
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Low Meeting formed the present congregation of Bank Hill. The 
minister at the Union was Robert Scott, and the elder, George 
C. Mossman, afterwards minister of Bewcastle. 

BewcasTLE. F.1789. C. 1789, 1891. 

The famous Bewcastle Cross is one of the archeological treasures 
of England. Bewcastle is an outpost of Presbyterianism, and one 
of its ministers once said he was a pastor in two kingdoms, four 
counties and eight parishes. At the Union there was no minister, 
but the congregation was represented by Thomas Moffat, the 
session clerk of Canning Street, Liverpool. 


BIRDHOPECRAIG. F. 1682. C. 1682, 17—, 1828. 

The influence of the ejected vicars in this neighbourhood was 
marked, but the real founders of the cause were the Scottish 
Covenanting ministers, Alexander Peden and William Beitch. 
Their preaching places were ‘The Holy Kirk,” Birdoswald Kirk, 
Deadwood Kirk with ‘“‘Peden’s Well,” at the foot of the Craig of 
Birdhope. The “Mr. Johnstone” on the ministerial roll was the 
name of his mother, which Veitch used on his preaching licence. 
Mr. Thorp states that there are sixty-nine tokens, dated 1724, on 
which the name of the Rev. John Chisholm appears ; of the same 
date are two tankards bearing the name of Ephraim Hall. There 
are seventy tokens, dated 1810, bearing the initials ““T.H.,” those 
of the Rev. Thomas Hope, whose daughter was alive in 1875. 
BLYTH. 

At the Union, there were two congregations in this town, and 
they still remain ; that of Bridge Street and that of Waterloo Road. 
The former was founded in 1820, and at the Union the minister was 
Alexander Ewing ; the latter was formed in 1777, and the minister 
at the Union was James Craig, ordained 1861. 

BRAMPTON. F. 1662. C. 1684, 1720, 1854. 

Mr. Henry Penfold, who, with his late father, have long been 
associated with this congregation, gave an account of early Brampton 
Presbyterianism in a paper before the Cumberland and Westmor- 
land Antiquarian and Archeological Society in 1903. Since then 
much information has come to light, especially in the two volumes 
on “The Ejected of Cumberland and Westmorland,” by the Rev. 
Benjamin Nightingale, D.Litt. The influence of Nathaniel Burnand, 
M.A., the ejected vicar, was great ; and also that of other ejected 





ministers. The records of the congregation date from 1712. This 
congregation stills displays the Royal Arms, painted on a board and 
hung on a wall of the Church, an interesting relic of laws relating 
to Nonconformity. The only other congregations that have such 
a board are Stafford and Woolwich (New Road). The minister at 
the Union was the Rev. Peter Taylor, and the elder, the Rev. 
John Gibb, who was tutor of the college at that time, and who 
afterwards became professor. 


BRANTON. F.1701. C. 1720. 

John Pringle was the ejected minister from the parish of 
Englingham, and John Aird from Ingram. The parish register of 
the latter has the entries relating to the Presbyterians until the 
year 1749. The first minister was the Rev. Timothy Punshon, a 
student from Richard Frankland’s Academy. He was there in 1699, 
and in 1714 his house was licensed as Presbyterian. Robert Ogle, 
a kinsman of the Rev. Luke Ogle and related to the Ogles, of 
Kirkley, also ministered here. From 1809-1891, the ministers were 
Newton Ogle Blythe, M.A., and James Blythe, M.A., father and 
son. John Aitken, an ancestor of the wife of the late Sir George 
B. Bruce, was a member of this congregation. 


CARLISLE, WARWICK RoaD. F. 1861. C. 1863. 
The minister at the Union was the late Rev. J. Howie Boyd, 
B.D., who laboured long and faithfully in this, his only pastorate. 


CLEATOR Moor. F. 1865. C. 1865. 

The first minister was the Rev. James Burns. The prosperity of 
the neighbourhood is chiefly dependent on the iron trade. The 
present minister, the Rev. J. W. Stewart, B.D., has been minister 
since 1892, having fulfilled a diligent, scholarly and faithful 
ministry. 

CROOKHAM. F. 1743. C. 1745. 

Originated in a secession from Etal. The Church held one 
thousand worshippers, and at one period was filled at communion 
season. Its first minister was Isaac Wood, of Northampton 
Academy, trained under the ministry of the gracious Doddridge. 
Thomas Hall was minister, 1819-44. He was a cousin of the Dods, 
of Belford, and is referred to in the ‘‘Letters’”’ of the late Dr. Marcus 
Dods. The minister at the Union was James A. Craig, but there 
was no representative elder. 
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DARLINGTON. F. 1865. C. 1869. 

Presbyterianism in Darlington in the seventeenth century was 
represented by William Parish, the ejected vicar, and John Rogers, 
the Conventicle preacher. The first minister of the meeting-house 
was Mark Lisle, 1708. William Wood, M.D., wrote a letter from 
Darlington (where he was minister of the meeting-house in January, 
1736-37) that, apart from its humour, illustrated the eagerness of 
Scotch ministers to come to England at that time (“Eighteenth 
Century Nonconformity,” p. 120). William Graham, 1814, was the 
last minister of the old meeting. The present congregation, St. 
George’s, was formed under a certain lamp in Front Street, in the 
year 1863. 


EraL. F. 1697. C. 1697. ReEBuitt 1800. 

Associated with the ministry of Gabriel Semple, the ejected 
minister of Kirkpatrick, Durham, who married a daughter of 
Sir Robert Carr, of Etal Manor. He often preached for the absentee 
parson of the parish (Ford), and had great numbers of Scotsmen to 
hear him. He ministered for twenty-five years. The first minister 
was Adam Wood, a student of Frankland’s Academy. The entrance 


of the present place of worship is by the gateway of Etal Castle. 
From 1850 to 1852, the Rev. William Wilson was minister. He 
was a brother of Mrs. Oliphant, the novelist, who, in her “Life” of 
Edward Irving, makes a reference to him. The Mrs. Oliphant was 
a member of a family connected with the (extinct) congregation 
of Silvester Street, Liverpool. 


FatstoNE. F.16—. C.1709. REBUILT 1807, REBUILT 1876. 

The founder was Alex. Peden, who, in 1676, baptised William 
Robson (an ancestor of the writer of this article), who died April 
llth, 1776, aged nearly one hundred years, and is buried in Falstone 
Churchyard. William Robson’s descendants have been elders in 
this congregation ever since. The parish is Simonburn, the largest 
in England, and, like Etal and Birdhopecraig, Falstone is not far 
from the Scottish border. The old meeting at Kielder was rebuilt 
by the Duke of Northumberland in 1875, where his descendants 
still worship, as his ancestors have done, at the old meeting. The 
first minister was John Dean, an “Academy” man, and so were 
his two successors. At the Union of 1876, the minister was James 
W. Miller, and the elder, William Sutton. 
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FELTON. F.1814. C. 1819, 1924. 

There was an ejected vicar of Felton whose ministry accounted 
for the origin of the cause at Framlington. Framlington gave birth 
to Felton at the beginning of the nineteenth century. For the first 
five years the congregation worshipped in a barn. The minister at 
the Union was the Rev. A. Scott Macpherson, who, after a faithful 
ministry, will celebrate the jubilee of the Church with which he has 
been so long connected. 


Forest HALL. F. 1869. C. 1886. 

Prior to the erection of the Church, a wooden building was used. 
In 1866, the foundation stone of the Church was laid by J. Colling- 
wood Bruce, Esq., LL.D., his son, afterwards Justice Bruce, paying 
an eulogistic tribute to the Presbyterian Church. Presbyterianism 
was represented in the seventeenth century by Abraham Hume, 
the ejected vicar of the parish. 


GATESHEAD, PARK TERRACE. F. 1783. C. 1783, 1885. 

There was an ejected vicar of Gateshead, Thomas Weld, who 
became a distinguished minister in New England. The congregation 
has been located in three parts of the town, the present location 
dating from 1885. It has had some noted ministers, including Dr. 
Sievwright, who (then a minister in Scotland) officiated at the 
funeral of Dr. Thomas Chalmers. Another minister, the Rev. 
David Shearer, became prominent in Australian Presbyterianism. 
Another was the late James R. McLean, an Irishman, the first 
student ordained from the roll of Westminster College students, he 
having received a call to Victoria Docks, London, early in 1900. 
From Park Terrace Mr. McLean was called to Roath Park, Cardiff, 
and during the Great War acted for a time as Director of Recruiting 
for Ireland. 


GLANTON. F. 1783. C. 1783. 

It was here that the late David Fotheringham, J.P. Moderator 
of the Synod of 1912, began his ministry. The minister at the 
Union was Robert H. Davidson, and the elder, Alexander Anderson. 
The present minister, Rev. W. King H. Macdonald, M.A., grandson 
of the celebrated Rev. Dr. Hamilton, of Regent Square, has been 
in the pastorate since 1903, and is the well-known clerk of the 
Presbytery of Northumberland. Mr. King Macdonald’s interest 
in the Historical Society has been evident by the many gifts he has 
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bestowed upon the society, to the enrichment of its library and its 
muniments. 


GREAT SALKELD. F.1707. C. 1709, 1876. 

This congregation is one of the most historic within the Church. 
During the past twenty years its history has been written in the 
“Monthly Messenger,” in an article in the Transactions of the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archeological 
Society, in Dr. Nightingale’s “The Ejected of Cumberland and 
Westmorland,” etc. The original meeting-house is now used as a 
barn, a neat Church having been erected on a site in the village in 
1876, the year of the Union. This Church was the gift of Mrs. 
Byers, a daughter of the Rev. Timothy Nelson, M.A., through whose 
personal influence the cause was given a Scottish connection at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Plumpton meeting-house was 
associated with that of Great Salkeld throughout the eighteenth 
century, and for the greater portion of the nineteenth century, but 
was transferred to the Wesleyans. 


HALTWHISTLE. F. 1744. C. 1744, 1899. 

There were Presbyterian vicars in the neighbourhood in the 
seventeenth century, and at Gilsland, in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, a service was held for Dissenters, during the 
water-drinking season, Gilsland being a favourite ‘“spaw.” The 
first minister at Haltwhistle was Jno. Warden, 1744. In the nine- 
teenth century there were, among others, James Stevenson, ‘the 
Old Whig,” and James Anderson, father of the Rev. F. W. 
Anderson, M.A., the present minister of Richmond-on-Thames. 
The minister at the Union was J. Montgomery Bonnar, afterwards 
of Harrington, Cumberland. The Rev. W. Hume Elliot, one of the 
few surviving ministers of the Union, was for a time minister of 
Haltwhistle. 


HARBOTTLE. F.1713. C. 1713, 1854. 

The first registers of the congregation, dated 1719-47, are in the 
parish registers. The records and registers of this congregation are 
complete. The Rev. John Scott, M.A., entered the Union, 
having been ordained at Harbottle in 1871, and after a long and 
useful life spent in this, his only pastorate, he is, happily, still with 
us. Mr. Scott is the father of the Rev. J. Hope Scott, M.A., 
Northumberland Square, North Shields. 
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HEATon. F. 1876. C. 1896. 

For many years the congregation worshipped in a hall, but when 
the Rev. Joseph Rorke left it in 1903 to become the Synod’s 
Church Extension Agent, the congregation was over one thousand, 
Mr. Rorke is at present minister of Bayswater, London, and was 
Moderator of the Assembly of 1924. 

HEBBURN. F. 1869. C. 1873. 

The first minister was John Kelly, M.A., afterwards of the 
Religious Tract Society. We owe it to the munificence of one of 
the captains of industry, Andrew Leslie, that Hebburn Church is 
one of the noblest in the denomination. After a tour in Italy, 
Mr. Leslie brought back a sketch on paper that materialised in the 
Hebburn Church. It has a spire 200 feet high, and a peal of bells. 
Jarrow, St. Kirpa. F. 1872. C. 1876. 

The first minister, William Profeit, M.A., twice ‘‘visited” the 
whole of Jarrow. He was the minister at the Union. His successor, 
Alex. Matheson, M.A. (afterwards of Belgrave, London), added an 
institute and a fine set of class-rooms. In the great War, ninety-four 
members of this congregation lost their lives. 


LONGFRAMLINGTON. F. 1662. C. 1739, 1854. 

The original location of this congregation was Swaarland Old 
Hall, built by the Heselrigg family in 1640. On the lawn is the 
spreading oak under which the people were entertained with beef 
and beer, at the intermission, during the Commonwealth. After the 
Presbyterian chaplains, came Thomas Lake, 1720. The headstone 
of the eighteenth century meeting-house was built into the Church 
on the same site, erected in 1854. At the Union this congregation 
was represented by Rev. William R. Barrie, with Rev. S. Cathcart, 
D.D., as elder. 

Lowick. F. 1665. C. 1692, 17—, 1746, 1856. 

The founder of this congregation was Luke Ogle, the ejected vicar 
of St. Michael’s, Berwick-on-Tweed. The headstone over the door 
of the Church has “L.O.M., 1692.” The second meeting-house was 
at Barnmoor Castle. The third, in Lowick, was in 1746. It is 
said that the third minister, Edward Arthur, kept a pack of hounds 
and had an establishment of servants. In 1889, a preaching station 
was begun at Windmill Hill, and a Church built in 1895, but this 
work was amalgamated some years ago with that at Lowick. 
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Maryport. F. 1773. C. 1773, 1834. ENLARGED 1888. 

One of its ministers, Dr. Moses Harrington, rose to eminence in 
the Church and colony of Newfoundland. At the Union of 1876, 
there were two congregations in this town, John Street and Crosby 
Street ; the minister at the former being James Cochrane, and the 
elder, Charles Eaglesfield. At the latter place of worship the 
minister was John Scott Craig, with William Taylor, elder. The 
congregations were united many years ago. Mr. Craig was succeeded 
by James Macowan, ordained at Maryport in 1898, inducted at 
Sale, Manchester, in 1913. Mr. Macowan is the clerk of the 
Presbytery of Manchester, having succeeded the Rev. Thos. 
Mackay, M.A., on his appointment as Clerk of Assembly. 


MIDDLESBOROUGH, TRINITY. F. 1872. C. 1875. 

Founded four years before the Union. The minister in 1876 was 
Robert Macnair, and the elder, William T. Keay. A well-known 
minister of this congregation was Rev. James Peddie, B.A., brother 
of the late Mr. John Peddie, Manchester, whose portraits of many 
celebrated ministers adorn the walls of the Society’s rooms at 
Regent Square. 


MorpetH. F. 1693. C. 17—, 1860. 

The influence of seventeenth century Presbyterianism was felt 
in this neighbourhood. During the period 1649-50, Jno. Thompson, 
afterwards ejected from Borstal, was one of eighty ministers 
ordained by the Fourth Classis of the Provincial of London. 

Celebrated names are associated with the ministry of this congre- 
gation, including Rev. John Horsley, M.D., historian of Roman 
Britain, who was there in the early eighteenth century; Dr. James 
Anderson, the first Moderator of the Presbyterian Church of 
England, and his son-in-law, the late A. M. Drysdale, D.D., whose 
work for English Presbyterianism is well-known, and who was one 
of the founders of this Society. 

The congregation’s history is characterised by the theological 
changes and ecclesiastical events of the last two hundred and thirty 
years, but since the Union there is little to record except steady 
growth and a fine spirit of loyalty. The elder at the Union was 
W. S. Wilkinson, father of Rev. James A. Wilkinson, M.A., 
Hebburn. Another minister brought up in this congregation is the 
Rev. H. D. Purdy, M.A., of Bishop Auckland. 
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NEWBIGGIN. F, 1863. C. 1865. 

Luke Widdrington, Newbiggin, had occasional supply through 
the ministry at Morpeth during the eighteenth century. The first 
minister of this congregation was the Rev. Thos. Robinson, D.D., 
of Morpeth, evangelist, traveller and author. The Rev. T. W. 
Black, a brother of the late Dr. Armstrong Black (at one time 
minister of Egremont, Wallasey), was minister here. The Rev. 
James Nichol Grieve, M.A., clerk of the Presbytery of Liverpool, 
and Convener of the Assembly’s Committee of Law and Historial 
Documents, was ordained at Newbiggin in 1895. 


NEWCASTLE, JOHN Knox. F. 1708. C. 1708, 1853, 1896. 

This congregation was formed at the Revolution. The first 
meeting-house was at Groat Market, the second Berwick Street, 
and the third Beech Grove. Marcus Dods preached to this con- 
gregation the sermons that comprise the volume, “The prayer that 
teaches to pray,”’ and many of his letters to his sister were written 
from “‘the smoke-box,” as he called Newcastle. Horse-shoe in 
shape, glass dome in roof, double walls, enclosing corridors, the 
latest building has many architectural features. 

NEWCASTLE, TRINITY. F. 1765. C. 1765, 1896. 

This congregation is in its fifth location—Sandgate, Wall Knoll; 
Argyle Street, New Bridge Street, and now, Northumberland Road. 
It was founded early in the eighteenth century. The minister at 
the Union was J. B. Meharry, B.A., afterwards of Crouch Hill, 
London, and Moderator of Synod of 1906. This congregation has 
had a fine record of service with many well-known ministers. 
NorTH MIDDLETON. F.1817. C. 1817, 1877. 

Founded as the result of a division among a congregation at 
Great Bavington (Mackelvie, p. 537). In 1817, W. Coull, Esq., of 
North Middleton, granted a site, upon which a place of worship for 
two hundred was erected. At the Union of 1876, the minister was 
Allan Wilson, who represented the United Presbyterian Church, but 
the congregation derived a part of its ancestry from the old English 
Presbyterian chaplaincy at Belsay. 

NorTH SHIELDS, HOWARD STREET. F. 1662. C. 1672, 1693, 1760, 
1810. 

The founder of the congregation was John Lomax, M.D., ejected 

vicar of Wooler. In 1811, the old English Presbyterian meeting, 
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which had lapsed into Unitarianism, became extinct. The story of 
Howard Street is the story of Presbyterianism in England. Famous 
names are associated with the congregation—Ralph Delaval, 
Ralph Gardiner and Henry Hudson, not forgetting the Colling- 


woods, the monument to the Admiral, with that to Ralph Gardiner, 
adorning the town. 


SEATON Burn. F. 1873. C. 1874. 


Originated in a policeman’s house; a year afterwards there was a 
meeting-room in the village. The Church was restored in 1915. 
The present minister, Rev. Charles Smith, contributes an interesting 
article to this issue of the Journal. 


SEATON DELAvAL. F. 1845. C. 1845. 

Originally located at Lady Chapel, Delaval Hall, a Norman 
building, which is now the Parish Church. In the seventeenth 
century, the Delaval family were Presbyterian. The second location 
was at Seaton Sluice until 1772; the third, at Seaton Delaval. 
The minister at the Union was John Brown; the elder being 


Alexander Purves. 


SUNDERLAND, ST. GEORGE’S. F. 1711. C. 1711, 1725, 1835, 1890. 

There has been active Presbyterianism in Sunderland from the 
middle of the seventeenth century through the influence of Bishop- 
wearmouth Church. The original location of the congregation was 
Corn Market Chapel, 1710, then Robinson’s Lane Chapel, 1725. 
In the 1835 place of worship, the first Missionary to China 
from our Church was sent forth—the Rev. W. C. Burns. St. 
George’s is a congregation with great traditions, and it has ‘been 


an outstanding one since the Union in the loyalty of both ministers 
and members. 


TuRopton. F. 1799. C. 1799, 1808 (RoTHBURY), 1863. 
Presbyterian influence here in the seventeenth century. From 

1823 to 1848, the minister at Thropton was George Gibb, uncle of 

the late Prof. Gibb, of Westminster College, and of Sir George Gibb. 


WaARENFORD. F. 1751. C. 1751. REBUILT 1824, RESTORED 1895. 

Traces of Presbyterianism here throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The minister at the Union was William 
Addison, who was here from 1867 to 1925. A fine scholar ; and his 
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wife, who predeceased him, had journalistic gifts, which she used 
to the full. 
Wark. F. 1790. C. 1790, ——, 1875. 
This Church, built a year before the Union, was the gift of Sir 
George B. Bruce, whose estate was at Park End. The minister at 
’ the Union was Andrew Wilson, and the elder, William Galbraith, 


WHITEHAVEN. F. 1694. C. 1694. ResBuitt 1905. 

Presbyterianism has been in the town continuously since the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The baptismal registers of the 
congregation are probably the oldest in the Church. At the Union 
there were two congregations, Market Place and High Street, but 
at the beginning of this century an amalgamation took place with 
the happiest results. 


WooLer, WeEsT CuurcH. F. 1729. C. 1729, 1818. 

Of the three congregations at the Union, Cheviot Street was the 
oldest. West Church had among its ministers Rev. Jas. Mitchell, 
D.D., 1805-35, who in his youth had been tutor to Sir Walter Scott. 
The pages of Lockhart’s “Life of Scott’’ has many references to 
him. The minister at the Union was James A. Huie, and the elder, 
William Duncan. 


WoRKINGTON. F. 1742. C. 1742, 1889. 

The records of this congregation are complete from the year 
1747. The minister at the Union was William Rogerson, and the 
elder, Edward Hall. Since 1893, the Rev. Hugh Mungle has been 
minister, rendering a service to Presbyterianism in many ways, 
he being at present clerk of the Presbytery of Carlisle. 


Il. 
THE SYNOD OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


ALNWICK, CLAYPORT. F. 1753. C. 1761, 1770, 1803, 1846. 

John Brown, of Haddington, was the first preacher here, and he 
has had many worthy successors, among them John Ker, D.D. 
The most distinguished scholar which this congregation has had in 
its ministry is the Rev. John Oman, D.D., Principal of Westminster 
College. 
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ALNWICK, LISBURN STREET. F. 1838. C. 1839. 

Originally a congregation of the Relief Church. From 1843 to 
1848, the minister was David Donaldson. In later years, Mr. 
McNair was a colleague of Mr. Donaldson, and Mr. Thorp, in his 
pooklet, ‘‘A Border Eleven,” writes on the “beautiful friendship” 
between Mr. Donaldson and Mr. McNair. In 1888,this congregation 
united with that of St. James’s. 

BEAUMONT. F. 1850. C. 1852. 

The Field of Flodden is in the neighbourhood. The minister at 
the Union was Ballantyne Brodie, M.A., and two of his successors 
have been the Rev. John Davidson, J.P., now residing in Ramsey, 
I.0.M., after a long and successful pastorate at Douglas, and Rev. 
J. Harper King, B.A., the present editor of the “Monthly Messenger.” 
BELFORD. F. 1776. C. 1777 (99 YEARS’ LEASE), REBUILT 1821. 

Originated by secession from a congregation previously in con- 
nection with the Church of Scotland. The minister of this congrega- 
tion (called ‘Belford, Erskine”) was John Laing, B.A. The minister 
of “Belford, Columba”’ was David Terras, M.A. 


BERWICK, CHURCH STREET (Now ST. AIDAN’S). F.1812. C. 1812. 


Prior to 1812, the Presbyterians travelled to Norham for service. 
The Church was up a court, the gateway only being on the street. 
Its minister at the Union was James Stephens, M.A., with George 
Black, elder. The Rev. Joseph Rorke, of Bayswater, London, was 
ordained here in 1883. 


BERWICK, SPITTAL. F. 1745. C. 1752. REsBumLT 1878. 

Formed for the relief of those shut out from worship in the 
Rebellion of 1745. This congregation joined the United Presby- 
terian Synod in 1847. William Porteous was the minister at the 
Union, and was there until his death in 1881. He was followed by 
Archibald Alexander, 1881 to 1918. 


BERWICK, WALLACE GREEN. F. 1769. C. 1771, 1859. 

The first Church is now used as a tannery. Wallace Green always 
has been looked upon as the “cathedral church” of the Border, and 
many well-known ministers and families have been connected with 
it. The congregation was vacant at the time of the Union, but was 
represented by the elder, James Carter, whose son, Thomas Carter. 
is well-known to this generation of Presbyterians. 
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Bepiincton. F. 1843. C. 1845, 1892. 

The minister outstanding was Ebenezer G. Dall, who represented 
the congregation at the Union, with Watson Philips, elder. 
BisHop AUCKLAND. F. 1863. C. 1863. 

Presbyterianism here in seventeenth century. The congregation 
has had six pastorates since 1866, the most notable being that of 
Robert Balgarnie, D.D. 


BLyTH, WATERLOO RoaD. F.1777. C. 1777, 1877. 

This congregation obtained supply of sermons from the United 
Associate Presbytery of Newcastle in 1820. It was represented at 
the Union by James Craig, its minister, ordained 1861, and H. 
Soulsby, elder. 

CARLISLE, FISHER STREET. F. 1789. C. ——, 17—, REBUILT 1895. 

The remnant of the old English congregation of the seventeenth 
century secured, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, an 
assistant to their aged minister, Mr. Milne, who was James Kyle. 
Mr. Kyle entered into a private arrangement with Mr. Milne and 
the congregation of Fisher Street. In this independent way the 
congregation remained until Mr. Kyle’s death in 1809, when it was 


received by the Associate (Burgher) Synod. In 1876 it passed into 
the Union, through the U.P. Synod, its minister being James 
Christie, B.A., who became Moderator of Synod in 1901. This 
congregation has supplied a second Moderator since the Union, the 
Rev. Hugh Falconer, B.D., and it has always exerted a wide 
influence in the town and neighbourhood. 


CHATTON. F. 1850. C. 1850. 

This congregation has had two ministers only, David Young, 
ordained 1851, there until 1890 ; and the present minister, William 
Thorp, M.A. Recently, Mr. Thorp printed an interesting account 
of Mr. John Welsh, of Blake Law, who was long connected with the 
congregation. 


Crook. F. 1863. C. 1865. 

A sum of £40 per annum was left in the seventeenth century for 
the support of the Presbyterian minister of the parish (Witton-le- 
Wear). The minister at the Union was Thomas Dods, who had 
been at Crook from its origin; and his five successors remain in the 
ministry. 
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DurwaM. F. 1872. C. 1878. 

Many famous names in English Presbyterianism are associated 
with this city. William Whittingham, the celebrated Puritan 
Dean, Ralph Leaver, Richard Gilpin, Nathaniel Burnand among 
them. The minister at the Union was William A. Mitchell. At 
the jubilee of the congregation an interesting booklet was issued, 
with details of ministers and members. 

EmBLETON. F. 1833. C. 1833. 

Mackelvie gives full particulars of the formation of this congrega- 
tion. The minister at the Union was William Ross, whose son, the 
late Edward Ross, M.A., was at Great Salkeld, Cumberland, before 
proceeding to Jamaica, about twenty-eight years ago. Mr. Ross 
was followed at Embleton by the late William Spence, M.A., whose 
ministry was much appreciated. 

GATESHEAD, DuRHAM Roap. F. 1869. C. 1877. 

The minister at the Union was David Shearer. This congregation 
was a daughter of Blackett Street, Newcastle. The outstanding 
name on the ministerial roll was Robert Stewart. 


HARTLEPOOL, ST. JOHN’s. F. 1839. C. 1839, 1885. 


At the Union there were two ministers in the town, James Douglas 
and James B. Whyte, M.A., with William B. Gray (afterwards 
Sir Wm. Gray) as the elder. Mr. Whyte, although a good scholar 
and a poet of no mean order, diminished the congregation, which 
revived under the ministry of Bertram Harvey-Jellie, B.A., now of 
Lewes, Sussex, ordained at Hartlepool, 1899. 


HExHAM. F.1702. C. 1702, 1864. 

There was Presbyterianism in this neighbourhood in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries of an English character. The 
minister at the Union was John McKenzie Wilson, ordained 1856, 
author of ““Popery Unveiled.” The present congregation represents 
the old meeting-house, as well as the congregation formed in 1832. 
The late John McVitie, whose useful ministry was spent altogether 
in the Presbyterian Church of England, was greatly esteemed. 


HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING. F. 1825. C. 1825, 1876. 

,The saintly Bernard Gilpin’s influence was felt here in the 
sixteenth century. The minister at the Union was James Milligan, 
D.D., formerly of Canadian Presbyterian Church. 
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Hoty IsLanp. 

Many eminent men have ministered here since St. Aidan, in 
638 A.D. John Knox was here in 1550. At the Union, it was a 
preaching station. In 1892, the present St. Columba’s was built. 
Associated with Wallace Green, Berwick-on-Tweed. 


JARROW, ELLISON STREET. F. 1855. C. 1857, 1872. 

“At the time the congregation obtained a settled ministry (1857) 
the membership was under fifty, but, owing to the increase of the 
population, the membership increased in twelve, years tenfold” 
(Mackelvie). The minister at that time was John C. Weir, who was 
still in the pastorate at the Union, and the fine Church and Hall are 
a tribute to his work. 

KENDAL. F. 1763. C. ——, 1896. 

Present Church built 1896. The Rev. Marshall N. G. Gray, M.A., 
Heaton Chapel, Manchester, was ordained at Kendal in 1903, and 
in 1908 published a booklet of much value, relating to this congrega- 
tion. With the addition of other material, especially that important 
work published by Messrs. Nicholson & Axon, entitled, ““The Older 
Nonconformity in Kendal,” the student is enabled to study one of 
the richest fields of Puritanism and Nonconformity in England. 
The congregation, now known as St. John’s, did not enter the 
Union in 1876, but retained its connection with the United Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland until 1894, when it was received by 
the Presbytery of Carlisle. It is the only congregation of our 
Church in this county, Westmorland. 


MIDDLESBOROUGH, PARK CHURCH. F. 1861. C. 1865, 1925. 

At the Union, this congregation was known as Newport Road. 
Of the nine ministers, probably the best known was R. A. Watson‘ 
D.D., Dundee, who was the husband of a writer well-known, under 
the pseudonym of “Deas Cromarty.” The new Church, opened last 
year, is a fine acquisition to the Presbytery. 

MounT PLEASANT (SPENNYMOOR). F. 1863. C. 1864. 

There have been four ministers—Charles Frisken, William Keir 
J. Hope Scott, M.A., and William McNicol, the last named, 
ordained 1902, being still in the pastorate. 

NEWCASTLE, COLLEGE RoaD. F. 1743. C. 1744, 1764, 1843, 1857, 


1902. 
The three locations of this congregation have been Close Chapel, 
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Blackett Street and College Road. At the Union the minister was 
Richard Leitch, who became Moderator of Synod of 1895. The 
elder was his wife’s uncle, J. Collingwood Bruce, LL.D. 


NEWCASTLE, ERSKINE. F. 1853. C. 1853. ReEBuILtT 1900. 

A daughter of Westmorland Road, and after the romantic career 
of its founder, settled down under the long pastorates of Robert 
Brown and George C. Chisholm to useful activities. 


NEWCASTLE, BARRAS BRIDGE. F. 1744. C. 1744, 1823, 1872. 

Formerly known as Sallyport, then Carliol Street. At the Union 
the ministers were George Bell and J. B. Hastings, M.A. The 
latter afterwards became the editor of the celebrated dictionary 
bearing his name. In 1888 the congregation removed to Jesmond. 
Its well-known ministers include Dr. John Hutton, the present 
editor of the ‘British Weekly.” 


NEWCASTLE, ST. GEORGE’S. F. 1851. C. 1854. 

Full particulars of the origin of this congregation are given by 
Mackelvie. The minister at the Union was James G. Potter, 
ordained 1854. 


NEWCASTLE, WESTMORLAND Roap. F. 1801. C. 1822, 1872. 

This congregation was long known as Clavering Place. The 
minister at the Union was John Thompson, M.A., and the elder, 
T. R. Dove, the latter a well-known name in Presbyterian circles. 
There is on the roll of membership a daughter of the Rev. James 
Pringle, the first minister of the congregation, a living link with 
this settlement a century and a quarter ago. Another member is 
now an Italian princess, of a family that has supplied a Pope to 
the Vatican. 

NorwaM, F. 1752. C. 1753. 

The first minister, James Morrison, started what was probably 
the first Sunday School in England, preceding the famous Robert 
Raikes in this kind of work. In 1844 there was a secession, which 
united with the original congregation in 1898. In doing this, it left 
the North Church and returned to the South Church, the original 
building, still in use. 

Nort SHIELDS, NORTHUMBERLAND SQuaARE. F. 1780. C. 1857. 

The present Church is the sixth building, new halls having been 
added in 1925. From the ministry of George More, 1781-85, down 
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to the present one of J. Hope Scott, M.A., there has been a suc- 
cession of gifted men. The congregation is one of the most public 
spirited in its relation to the schemes of the Assembly. 


NORTH SUNDERLAND. F. 1800. C. 1808. 

In its sixth minister, George Henderson, ordained 1870, retired 
1919, died 1920, the congregation had a notable pastor. He was 
minister of the East Church. The West Church was the result of a 
secession in 1838. Both congregations came into the Union, and in 
1883, East met West in amalgamation. The Misses Ewing, of 
Yungchun, China, with other members of this family, have old 
associations with this congregation. 

OTTERBURN. F. 1830. C. 1833, 1882. 

In this Church J. Collingwood Bruce, LL.D. (father of the late 
Justice Bruce) preached the first sermon. From 1835 to 1873 there 
ministered here Mr. Christie and James Christie, B.A. (afterwards 
of Carlisle), father and son. The son became a “passive resister” 
during the Education controversy of 1900, and one of his sayings 
was that he was constrained to take up this position, adding, “I was 
born on a battle-field.” From 1874 to 1924 the minister was 
R. P. Douglas, the “‘white-souled Robert” of the “Life of a Scottish 
Probationer.”’ His son is Mr. A. F. Douglas, LL.B., the Assembly’s 
legal adviser. 


PENRITH. F. 1689. C. 1868. 

This is one of the historical congregations of the Church, and a 
booklet containing its story was written in 1909. Its close relation 
with Penruddock and Great Salkeld, and its constant care of these 
two preaching stations is a pleasant instance of the value of over- 
sight. A name of prominence in this congregation was that of 
Rev. Henry Thomson, D.D., to whom reference is made elsewhere 
in this issue. The minister at the Union was John Tannahill, M.A., 
whose gracious personality was long remembered. He was suc- 
ceeded by the Rev. A. D. Gray, M.A., who took considerable trouble 
in the formation of the Lancaster congregation in 1899, then in the 
Presbytery of Carlisle. 

PENRUDDOCK. F. GREYSTOKE 1654, PENRuDDocK 1662. C. 
REBUILT 1789. 

This is almost the most historical congregation in our Church, 

and within the last twenty-five years many articles have appeared 
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with reference to it, copies of which are in the Society’s library. At 
the Union it was a preaching station, its last settled minister, John 
Miller, having died in 1862. Rev. John Hardie, B.D., was ordained 
by the Presbytery of Carlisle in 1917, and appointed there per- 
manently, although Mr. Hardie’s association with the congregation 
is of earlier date. His ministry is greatly valued. 


Repcar. F. 1872. C. 1872. 

During this period it has had seven ministers, including J. L. 
Barkway (son-in-law of the late Principal Dykes), who conformed, 
and is now vicar of Luton, Beds. The minister at the Union was 
John Clark. The present minister is Claud M. McClelland, B.A., 
son of the late Silvester M. McClelland, of South Shields. 


SoutH SHIELDS, LAYGATE. F. 1849. C. 1849. 

The minister at the Union was Silvester M. McClelland, and the 
elder James C. Stevenson, M.P., his brother-in-law. This congre- 
gation has had honourable traditions. 


SouTH SHIELDS, MILE END Roap. F. 1778. C. 1779, 1858. 
The 1779 building was in Heugh Street, representing the old 


English ‘Protestant Dissenting” congregation, denominated “‘Pres- 
byterian.” The congregation was part of that assembling at 
Wellington Street, from which it separated in 1779. The congregation 
by the Relief Synod, in 1835. The minister at the Union was 
William Steele, M.A., who for years was a model clerk of the 
Presbytery. About 1915 the minister was Mervyn Henderson, M.A., 
astudent of Westminster College, and son of the late J. Hender- 
son, a well-known London elder. Mr. Henderson now holds a 
professorial appointment in Australia. 


Sout Suretps, St. Joun’s. F. 1694. C. ——, 1875. 

This historic congregation passed through the various theological 
changes of the seventeenth and eighteenth century Presbyterianism. 
The minister at the Union was James Mackenzie, and the elder, 
Septimus Oliver. 


South SHIELDS, St. Paut’s. F. 1788. C. 1788, 1879. 

This congregation entered the Union as “East Street,” the name 
by which it had been known from its origin in 1810. It included a 
congregation that had become extinct in 1830—‘“First Church” 
formed 1778. The only minister of First Church was James 
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Thorburn, M.D., who was founder of the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society of Newcastle. The congregation has been known 
as ‘St. Paul’s” since 1879. There have been many ministers here, 
with diversity of gifts, but the same spirit. This is the congregation 
where the Moderator of Assembly, Robert Calder Gillie, M.A., A.Sc., 
D.C.L., was brought up. 

STAMFORDHAM. F.1741. C. 1860. 

Since 1916 this congregation has been united with Bavington. 
At the Union the minister was Alexander Forsyth, and the elder, 
John Storey. The Presbyterianism of the neighbourhood goes back 
to the seventeenth century. In the eighteenth century, the family 
of Mark Akenside, the Newcastle poet, was connected with the 
congregation. The mother of Robert Hall (1764-1831), an eminent 
Baptist minister, was one of the congregation. One of the ministers, 
William Fisken, ordained here 1847, was the author of a “Prize 
Essay on Steam Cultivation,” and was the reputed inventor of the 
steam-plough. 


StTockTon, ST. ANDREW'S. F. 1845. C. 1861. 
This congregation was formed as the result of a secession in an 


“Independent” Church. The majority having been denied “supply” 
by the Congregational Union, petitioned the Presbytery of New- 
castle. A building was rented until the Church was built in 1861. 
The minister at the Union was John Bogue, M.A., afterwards con- 
nected with the Synod’s Church extension work ; and the elder was 
Robert Brittain. 


STocKTon, ST. GEORGE’s. F. 1867. C. 1876. 

The minister at the Union was Hugh Rose, M.A., and the elder, 
Andrew Smith. The Church was built in the year of the Union. 

Presbyterianism in Stockton stretches back to the days of 
Bernard Gilpin, the ‘Apostle of the North,” in the sixteenth 
century. In the seventeenth century, Presbyterianism was vigorous 
and orthodox; but in the eighteenth century, the meeting-house 
lapsed into Unitarianism. 


SUNDERLAND, BETHANY. F. Prior To 1844. C. 1856. 

This congregation, originally known as Malin’s Rigg; connected 
with the Church of Scotland until 1844, when it was received by the 
United Associate Presbytery of Newcastle. A new place of worship 
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called Bethany Chapel, was opened in 1856. The minister at the 

Union was John Morris, and the elder, W. Taylor. ce at UP 

SUNDERLAND, NORTH BRIDGE STREET. F. 1777. C. 1777, 1892.—  —~ 
The minister at the Union was John Black, and the elder, William ‘ev (vv 

Eggleston. This congregation is one of six in Sunderland that 

entered the Union, and during the last half-century has maintained 

an important position in the town. 


SUNDERLAND, ST. STEPHEN’S. F. 1827. 


This congregation now extinct. At the Union the minister was 
John Matheson, and the elder, T. Middlemas. 


SUNDERLAND, SMYRNA. F. 1765. C. 1766, 1824. 

This congregation, formerly designated Spring Garden Lane. 
In 1843 the congregation purchased Smyrna Chapel, belonging to a 
congregation that had become extinct (a ‘‘Secession”’ congregation) 
The minister at the Union was John Parker, and the elder, J. Bowie. 
Later, the congregation became known as St. James’s, and in 1918 
was united with Trinity, Sunderland. 


SUNDERLAND, TRINITY. F. 1821. C. 1821, 1870. 

This was formerly designated Union Chapel, but since 1870 has 
been known as Trinity. At the Union the minister was James S. 
Rae, and the elder, William Smith. 


SWALWELL. F. 1733. C. 1733, 1898. 

Strong traces of Presbyterianism throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries of a distinctively English character. After 
“many vicissitudes” (Mackelvie), it became part of the United 
Associate Presbytery of Newcastle. At the Union the minister was 
George Samuel, and the elder, John Gibson. 


Tow Law. F. 1863. C. 1865. 

The minister at the Union was Ernest F. Scott, the father of 
Prof. E. F. Scott, D.D., of Kingston, Canada and New York; and 
of Ebenezer Scott, B.D., for some years minister of St. George’s, 
Myrtle Street, Liverpool, who entered the ministry of the Church 
of England about the year 1913. Among the ministers since the 
Union was George Samuel, who, but for enforced retirement through 
illness, might have risen to eminence in the Church. 
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WALKER. F. 1842. C. 1866. 

The minister at the Union was George Douglas, and the elder, 
James Gibson. In 1883, Gustavus G. Goodman was ordained here, 
and in 1896 was inducted at Brampton, Cumberland, where he has 
fulfilled a quiet but influential ministry. His father rendered 
invaluable service in the building of Westminster College, and was 
a well-known elder of Trinity, Clapham Road, London. 
WALLSEND. F. 1846. C. 1846, 1886. 

The minister at the Union was David Wilson, ordained as far 
back as 1836, and the elder was James Aitcheson, M.D. An out- 
standing ministry was that of William Stewart, B.D., the scholar 
of his Presbytery. 

WarkwortuH. F. 1826. C. 1828. 

The minister at the Union was William Rogerson, known for his 
ability in the administration of business and of ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

WILLINGTON Quay. F. 1865. C. 1866. 

This congregation had no minister at the Union, but was repre- 

sented by F. Finlay, elder. The minister from 1877 until 1904 was 


James Craig, whose memorial is the handsome manse, built for him. 


WEsT HARTLEPOOL. F. 1858. 

The minister at the Union was Thomas Campbell, ordained 1858. 
This congregation has had ministers of outstanding merit, and has 
owed much to the interest and munificence of the late Sir Wm. B. 
Gray and his family. Sir William represented St. John’s, Hartle- 
pool, at the Union. 








FOREIGN MISSION ORIGINS. 


The history of the Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church of 
England has been detailed with such care in official records since 
the Union, that it is not necessary to repeat what has been written. 
Information regarding the origin of work in China and India is more 
difficult to obtain, and a volume of reports of Trinity, Hampstead, 
provides some material, For many years it was the practice to give 
details not only of the congregation’s work, but of the schemes of 
the Synod of the Presbyterian Church in England. Presumably, 
the reports of the Foreign Missions were by Mr. Hugh M. Matheson, 
whose services to the Foreign Mission Committee were innumerable. 
The following abbreviated references, taken from the reports, will 
be of interest to many :— 

1863, 

In the case of our own Church, from the date of her declared 
independence, 1844, she sought to found a Mission which would be 
peculiarly her own, and selected China as its field. It was not, 
however, till 1847 that the first Missionary was appointed, the 
Rev. William C. Burns, a man who was not a novice, but whose 
preaching had been greatly honoured of God in connection with the 
well-known revivals of Kilsyth and Dundee. Other Missionaries 
followed, one of whom, Carstairs Douglas, now in this country, 
lately delivered a very interesting address in our Lecture Hall. 
We have been liberally aided by an Association in Scotland, and 
have now six Missionaries in China, supported jointly by them and 
us. Three others are about to be sent out to accompany Mr. Douglas 
on his return to China. The districts selected were those of Amoy 
and Swatow. For seven long years the Missionaries laboured 
without any signs of fruit, but at length the day of blessing arrived, 
and, in an inland village called Peh-Chuia, a work of grace began 
in the conversion of nine men and the formation of a native Church. 
This Church has continued steadily to grow, and has been much 
blessed in assisting to carry the Gospel to other places in its neigh- 
bourhood, while one of its first converts, Si-Boo, is a most valuable 
Missionary to the Chinese of Singapore. The Missionaries are in 
very cordial co-operation with brethren of other Churches labouring 
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in China, and particularly with the agents of the Dutch Reformed 
Church of North America, whom they found before them in the 
field. 


At Swatow, during the last twelve months, our Missionaries have 
been cheered by first-fruits unto Christ. All of them claim your 
sympathy in their self-denying work. Let us bear them on our 
hearts at the throne of grace ; with a request for this, every letter 
closes, and, if it be remembered more than it has been, by the 
praying ones amongst us, who knows but such showers of blessing 
will be given as shall astonish our weak faith and make us right glad? 

We have also established a rural Mission in Bengal, under the 
present superintendence of the Rev. Behari Lall Singh, whom many 
of you will remember as having occupied our pulpit some time ago. 
The locality selected is Rajshye, on the Ganges, and the agents 
employed are as yet exclusively natives. Four vernacular schools 
have been opened with very promising success ; and the Gospel, 
while taught in all these, is also preached from village to village in 
an important district hitherto left unoccupied by the Missionaries 
of other societies. 


In the island of Corfu we have had an interesting Mission for 


twenty years, originally intended for the Jews, and supported by a 
Ladies’ Association under the patronage of the late Hon. Mrs. 
Stewart Mackenzie, of Seaforth. The Rev. William Charteris, 
during that long period has laboured there unweariedly, and has 
commended himself greatly to all the British residents at Corfu. 
His services to the Presbyterian soldiers have been of very great 
value, although barely recognised by the Government; while to 
both Jews and Greeks he has seized every opening for making 
known his Master’s message. When the Mission ceased to be 
prominently a Jewish one, the Church decided on removing Mr. 
Charteris to another sphere, but it was found impossible to carry 
out the resolution without depriving a large body of soldiers of the 
means of grace altogether; and arrangements have accordingly 
been made for his continuing at Corfu, part of his salary being now 
contributed by the Free Church of Scotland. 


1864, 
The Mission of our Church to China has received during the past 
year signal marks of the Divine approval. Bitter persecutions, 
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borne by converts of but a few years’ standing, with a steadfastness 
worthy of martyr-confessors, have been succeeded, as we find it 
not rare in the history of Christ’s Church, by a remarkable work 
of grace; and at all the stations, the hearts of our Missionaries 
have been greatly cheered by decided progress. The native 
Christians have been full of zeal—at one place, in building a Chapel, 
putting their shoulders to the work, gratuitously, in the heartiest 
manner—at others, contributing of their substance, and themselves 
carrying the Gospel message to villages never visited by the 
European Missionary, and so blessed in their work that, for instance, 
when the Missionary first visited Liong-Bun-See, a new village, 
he found the entire population keeping Sabbath ; no work in the 
fields, and all the beasts tethered in a row, in order that no one 
might be prevented from attending public worship. God has 
greatly honoured our Church in connection with this Mission to 
China, and we must not forget that our responsibility is corres- 
pondingly increased. Let us continue in humble prayer, that our 
Missionaries may be preserved in health and efficiency, that more 
labourers may be found, willing to go out as ambassadors for 
Christ to the poor Chinese ; and that the reflex influence of a work 


so glorious may be felt among ourselves and in all the congregations 
of our beloved Church. 


1865. 

The Mission of our Church to China is one of the most interesting 
of all the Evangelistic enterprises of modern times. We feel that 
we have been greatly honoured in connection with it. First, in 
there having been given to us by the Great Head of the Church, 
men wonderfully adapted to the work; secondly, in the striking 
character of the success which has attended their efforts, and the 
zeal and steadfastness of the converts in the midst of severe 
persecutions ; and thirdly, in the blessed influence which we feel 
assured has returned upon us at home. There are now nine 
Missionaries in the field, two of them Medical Missionaries; but 
of these, the salaries of four are paid by an Auxiliary Association 
in Scotland. Upwards of fifteen native Evangelists are employed, 
and within the last few years it has pleased God to give a very 
remarkable blessing to the means used. Churches have been formed 
in several new villages during the past year, and there are now 
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twelve stations where the Gospel is regularly preached, the Sabbath 
scrupulously kept holy, and the ordinances of Christ’s Church 
statedly dispensed. The devotion and self-sacrificing spirit of the 
Christians has been of the most striking character, not only lending 
a hand cheerfully to provide places of worship for themselves, but 
also giving largely of their means and their time, to communicate 
the glad news to others. We believe this characteristic is as yet 
rare in the history of Missions. Some of you will remember the 
letter from the first nine converts of Pehchuia, in 1854, in which 
they said that ‘“‘they bitterly begged of God without ceasing, to 
send them pastors and teachers.” Deeply grateful are those poor 
people for what has been done for them, and it is very touching to 
hear them in prayer, asking God to give His rich blessing to the 
Christians in Britain, who have been the means of sending them 
the inexpressibly good news of salvation by Jesus Christ. 

1866. 

The next social meeting of the congregation will have special 
reference to the Foreign Missions of our own and other Churches, 
and will probably be held in the month of June. As you have 
already heard, at the monthly Missionary prayer meetings which 
fall upon the second Wednesday in each month, our Missionaries 
in China have been greatly blessed in their labours during the year 
that is past; and we esteem it an honour to be associated with 
men whom God has so signally owned in the Mission field, and who 
have already gathered round them a goodly company of steadfast 
believers, from amid surrounding Heathenism. 

1867. 

We do not here anticipate details which our summer meeting 
will more fitly furnish concerning the progress of our Missions in 
1866 ; suffice it to say that the year has been one of marked and 
blessed advance and increase, and it is the hope of the Foreign 
Mission Committee that three Missionaries will be set apart at the 
approaching Synod, for the work in China. 


1868. 
We regret to see a considerable falling off in the contributions for 
the Foreign Missions. . . . The subject of Foreign Missions has 


been so frequently and fully brought to your notice, and it is, we 
trust, so deeply rooted in your affection and memory, that it needs 
not; to dwell upon its operations. 
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Within the last fourteen years, eighteen native Churches and 
stations have been formed around Amoy and Swatow, and we see 
the first-fruits of Dr. Maxwell’s labours in nine converts, the 
nucleus of a Church in Formosa. During the past year there has 
been an addition to the Church of one hundred—eighty in Amoy, 
fifteen in Swatow and five in Formosa—making in all a total of 
fully four hundred and fifty native Christians. 

Mr. Burns has long been in Pekin, where, besides abundant 
labours in preaching the Gospel, he has completed the translation 
of Bunyan’s “Progress,” the Book of Psalms and “The Peep of 
Day.” He has recently entered upon a fresh field at New Chevang, 
the entrance to the territory of Manchooria district, hitherto un- 
occupied by any Protestant Missionaries. 

In the Amoy district, Messrs. Douglas, Macgregor and Cowie are 
engaged, and Mr. and Mrs. Swanson expect speedily to rejoin them. 

In the Swatow district are Messrs. Smith and Mackenzie, with 
Dr. Gauld, the Medical Missionary. 

In Formosa, Dr. Maxwell, also a Medical Missionary, has been 
at work alone, but to replace the untimely death of Mr. Masson, 
when on his way to him, he is looking for Mr. Ritchie, whose recent 
ordination here [Hampstead ] will be in your memories. With Mrs. 
Ritchie, he sailed from England in July last, and accounts have 
been received of their safe arrival in Amoy, within a few days of 
Formosa. 

Assisted by thirty native Evangelists and helpers, we have a 
noble band of Missionaries in the field. The Committee hope that 
during the current year, the Synod may be able to send another to 
Swatow, where reinforcements are greatly needed. 

Mr. Swanson has said that there was scarcely one of the native 
Christians who could not conduct prayer and praise, and who did 
not contribute something towards the support of the Gospel. 

In India, the Rev. Behari-Lal-Singh continues his important 
labours at Rampore Bauleah, assisted by Evangelists and teachers. 
1869, 

The past year has been one of deep trial to the Missionaries in 
China. In April, the pioneer of our Mission, the saintly William 
Burns, was called to his rest ; and in the same month persecutions 
broke out in Formosa, one of the converts being stoned to death, 
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a Mission Chapel destroyed, and, so far from any redress being 
made by the authorities, the latest intelligence is that our Consul 
has been obliged to call in the aid of the English naval force to 
support his demands, that the perpetrators of these and other 
outrages should be punished. On the other hand the Lord has been 
greatly blessing the labours of the Missionaries in the Amoy and 
Swatow districts, and many baptisms have taken place. The 
labours of the Medical Missionaries have been especially successful, 
and, like those who were healed by the Great Physician, these 
Chinese patients spread abroad the fame of the cures, and often 
carry the truths of the Gospel into districts which cannot be 
reached by our Missionaries. 

Although there has been a gratifying increase in our contribu- 
tions, still, the claims of the China Mission are increasing in impor- 
tance every year. New fields are constantly opening ; some of the 
outlying stations possess as large a roll of membership as many of 
our congregations at home, and urgently require more stated 
services than our small band of Missionaries can supply. 


For interesting details of the work in China, as well as that 
carried on by our Missionary, Rev. Behari Lal Sing, in Bengal, we 
would refer to the Messenger, which it is pleasing to find is now so 
largely circulated through our congregation. 


1870. 

Our last report indicated that the in-gathering of converts to our 
China Mission in 1868 was expected to be greater than in any 
preceeding year of its history. The result justified that expecta- 
tion, the additions having numbered one hundred and thirty-four, 
besides thirty children of converts. To the praise of the Lord of 
the harvest, we have now to state that 1869 has been an equally 
fruitful year. We have not yet obtained the exact numbers, but 
there has been no check to the prosperity of the Mission in the line 
of its true progress. 

Mr. Alabaster, the British Consul at Swatow, in his last annual 
report to his Government, has borne valuable testimony to the 
influence of our Missionaries in conciliating a formerly hostile 
population in a district extending far inland. It is hardly necessary 
to point out to a Christian congregation, though men in high places 
need to be taught, that Gospel precept and example in the hands 
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of wise and judicious teachers, will always exercise a blessed 
influence among a Heathen population ; whilst, at the same time, 
these influences will stir up the opposition and hatred of the vested 
interests of Superstition. The Missionaries at Amoy, whose work 
radiates from this centre of our Mission work, have been pre- 
vented from establishing a post in the large district-city of Chinchew. 
The literati and the ruling classes throw every obstacle in the way 
of the diffusion of Gospel light, and of the knowledge of Western 
nations. . . . Whilst we have to rejoice in the safe arrival of 
the Rev. William Duffus and Dr. Thomson at the scene of their 
future labours, we have to regret the breakdown of Dr. Gauld’s 
health, after seven years’ of successful work as a Medical Missionary 
at Swatow. We hope to welcome him home in the spring 

The Rev. James Masson, who went out in 1868, has been much 
interrupted in his study of the language by serious illness. 

Turning to Formosa, we find our friend, Dr. Maxwell, now 
peacefully pursuing his medical and Evangelistic work in the 
capital of Taiwanfoo. For the altered aspect of affairs in that 
island, we have reason to rejoice. Dr. Maxwell and Mr. Ritchie are 
permitted to pursue their great work without hindrance, and we see 
indications that ere long, our Mission will flow over the boundary 
line which separates the Chinese from the aboriginal population 
of this lovely island ; and we may have the honour of being the 
first to carry the glad tiding of salvation to these tribes, of whom, 
as yet, we know so little. 


It may stimulate your zeal and deepen your interest in our 
Mission’s prosperity and enlargement, if each and all of you will 
read the stirring memoir of the noble life of our first Missionary, 
William C. Burns. 


1871. 

The past year has been one in which much anxiety was felt 
regarding the China Mission. The unsettled state of international 
relations with China and the outrage at Tientsin gave rise to fears 
respecting the safety of foreigners resident among the Chinese ; 
and we were naturally anxious for a time, regarding the Missionaries. 
Dr. Gauld and the Rev. Hur Mackenzie had also to return home 
to recruit their enfeebled health, so that not only was the work 
being carried on with a diminished staff, but to our anxieties were 
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added fears of disaster. The anticipated danger passed. 

In no previous year have the Missionaries received so many into 
the Church, and the wonderful work at Formosa recalls the most 
favoured days of Mission successes. 

1872. 

The Foreign Missions of our Church in China, and especially in 
Formosa, have prospered greatly during the past year. Congrega- 
tions are now being formed on the Presbyterian model, and 
promising young men are being trained to be Missionaries, teachers 
and Pastors in the Chinese Church. . . . During the year two 
additional Missionaries have been sent forth, while in addition to 
the two already in this country, the Rev. Carstairs Douglas returned 
home. Although China may have been said to have been open as 
a field for Christian Missions only about thirty years, there are now 
one hundred and twenty Missionaries and twenty thousand converts. 

The health of our Missionary in India, Behari Lal Singh, a native 
convert, after several years of successful labour, has at length given 
way, and another is required to go out to help him. 

The Missionary meeting in Exeter Hall, in May last, proved 
most successful, and no one could listen to the venerable Dr. 
Wilson and the Missionaries of our own Church, without being 
stimulated and encouraged. 

18738. 

We would call attention to the great importance of the Sustenta- 
tion Fund which this congregation has adopted, and also to the 
importance of taking care that our givings to this fund shall in no 
case interfere with our givings to the other funds of the Church, 
and especially to that very essential fund, for the China Mission. 
1874. 

(This year’s report refers to congregational activities only). 
1875. 

We have been called upon last year, to sustain a great loss, by 
the removal to his Heavenly home, of our much beloved and much 
blessed native Missionary, Behari Lal Singh. We have, however, 
to record a gracious answer to our prayers, this time last year, in 
the gift of two Missionaries—Messrs. Gibson and Barclay—the 
tidings of whose arrival in China and joyous entrance on their 
work, along with a large Missionary party, are so refreshing. Still 
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more recently, a most interesting letter has been received from 
Mr. Campbell, of Formosa, dated November 26th, 1874. 

Nor can we close without mingling our sympathies with the whole 
Church, in the death of Dr. Livingstone, whose dust was brought 
home last year. 


1876, 

A year of peace and quiet progress. A large addition has been 
made to the membership on the mainland and in Formosa. A 
recent mail brought tidings of seventeen admissions to the Swatow 
region. In that Mission the Girls’ school is flourishing, and the 
training institution for native agents is being placed on a satis- 
factory footing. The similar training school in Amoy has now been 
on trial for many years, and has borne good fruit. . . . And 
the Missionaries’ wives are seeking help from the home Church for 
the formation of a Girls’ school, similar to the school at Swatow. 

Mr. Gibson and Mr. Barclay have acquired the language with 
rapidity, and are now in a position to take their share in the arduous 
work of the Mission ; and another Missionary, Rev. David Smith, 
was last year added to the staff of the Mission. His destination is 
Formosa. 

Our invalided Missionaries at home, Rev. George Smith and 
Dr. J. S. Maxwell, we regret to say, have not made great progress 
towards recovery. We rejoice to say that the Rev. William 
Campbell, of Taiwanfoo, is greatly recovered from the effects of 
the murderous attack made upon him at one of the hill stations, 
and we hope his nervous system will gradually regain strength. 

No successor has yet been found to fill the place of our lamented 
friend, Behari Lal Singh, in India. His widow continues to superin- 
tend the educational part of our Mission in Rampore Bauleah. 
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REVIEWS. 


THOMAS CARTWRIGHT AND ELIZABETHAN PURITANISM. 
1535—1603. 


We may quote words used by Whitgift about a“ boke” he himself 
wrote in controverting Cartwright’s positions, and say that in the 
best sense Dr. Scott Pearson’s CARTWRIGHT is “‘somethinge 
bygg.”” A Scottish scholar has set forth English historical and 
religious problems in a singularly lucid way. The more one studies 
the work the more one is impressed by its solidity. It will prove 
a lasting contribution to the literature concerning Puritanism, while 
on the life and influence of Cartwright it throws unprecedented 
light. To Presbyterian students henceforth it will be a necessity, 
while to many others it will be at least a boon. 

Thomas Cartwright was the real pioneer of conciliar church 
government in England. To the readers of the Historical Journal 
his “ Replies” (to Whitgift), and ‘‘ Confutatio,” and indeed a number 
of his writings are well known, at any rate by name. Appointed 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge in 1569, he was 
dismissed about a year later on account of his anti-prelatical 
teaching, and in 1572, after a crossing of swords with Whitgift, he 
was expelled from his Fellowship (St. John’s). His wanderings on 
the Continent had already begun, and at Geneva especially his 
tenets received ample support and confirmation. In 1585 he re- 
turned to England, was for a short space imprisoned, was then set 
free and made Master of Leicester Hospital in Warwick, was again 
imprisoned in 1590, and was only liberated in 1592 after a long 
time of petitioning and waiting. From 1595 to 1601 he acted as 
English Chaplain in Guernsey, and during his last two years he 
was again in Warwick, where he preached his final sermon on 
Christmas Sunday, 1603, just two days before his death. 

Perhaps the most notable parts of the book are those in which 
Cartwright’s experiences in Antwerp and Middelburg and his life 
in Guernsey are traced. On both subjects a good deal of confusion 
existed in the works of several earlier biographers, and Dr. Pearson 
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has been at great pains to clear this away. He holds that Cart- 
wright spent most of the five years from 1572 onward in Heidelberg 
and Basle, and came first to Antwerp somewhere about September, 
1577—not as a pastor in the first instance, but as a factor or agent 
of the Merchant Adventurers. Here Walter Travers became 
minister in 1578, officiating in the‘ English House” at first and then 
in another building ; and when in 1580 he crossed to England for 
an indefinite stay, Cartwright became his locum tenens, remained 
at this work until 1582, and went in that year to Zealand because 
the Merchant Adventurers were removing thither. Before he came 
back to this country, he had refused Professorships in Leyden and 
in St. Andrew’s, had engaged in controversy with the Brownist 
leaders at Middelburg, and had besides written his famous “Con- 
futation of the Rhemists’ New Testament’ (the “Douay” Version, 
issued at Rheims in 1582). It will be seen that Heylyn’s statement 
that Travers went to Antwerp as Cartwright’s assistant is an 
inversion of the facts. It may be added that the “Confutatio’’ 
was only published some years after its author’s death. 


The Channel Islands’ puzzle (one of long standing) is partly due 
to Heylyn’s erroneous statement that Cartwright was in Guernsey 
in 1576. Two ‘Forms of Discipline’ were actually drawn up in 
the Islands, one in 1576 and the other in 1597. Cartwright and 
Snape undoubtedly took part in the framing of the second, which 
like the first was passed at St. Peter Port (Guernsey). The first 
was the more diffuse in style. There is no likelihood of either Snape 
or Cartwright having had anything to do with it. But Heylyn, 
in Aerius Redivivus, confused the first with the second, and 
assumed that these two ministers had been asked to the Islands to 
help with it. Dr. Pearson makes it evident that such a thing is 
not merely improbable, but has no proof to support it except 
Heylyn’s misstatement, which contains within itself the material 
for actual disproof. 


It is important to mark the leading note, very firmly struck by 
the author, that this great Puritan was recognised throughout his 
own times as the paramount influence in the conciliar movement 
in England, and that while he never left the State Church, he 
desired all his life to see it become what we should call Presbyterian. 
In his later years he largely departed from his earlier controversial 
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habits. Yet he hoped that a simpler form of polity would one day 
obtain, in which there should be no ‘“‘Church Order” higher than 
that of Presbyter. In Guernsey he did duty in a Synod and a 
Colloquy, and was Moderator of a Consistory (Session). The 
Elizabethan period was one of political transition, and this no 
doubt accounted for part at least of the opposition shown to Cart- 
wright both by men like Whitgift and by Queen Elizabeth herself. 
Statesmen are apt to ask, “‘ What is expedient ?” Cartwright asked 
rather, “‘ What saith the Lord?” He did not live to see Presbytery 
in the ascendant; but his work was remembered by the West- 
minster Assembly, and its results may be traced directly or in- 
directly in the world-wide Presbyterianism of to-day. 
W. W. D. CAMPBELL. 


Through the kindness of the Rev. J. Macdonald Webster, D.D., 
we have received a copy of The Religious Minorities in 
Transylvania (Beacon Press, Boston, Mass., 1925). The book 
has an immediate interest for our Church, from the fact that the 
Assembly’s Jewish Mission Committee is now co-operating with 
the United Free Church of Scotland in Cluj-Kolozsvar ; the Rev. 
Robert F. Chisholm, M.A., B.D., having been the representative 
there, since last autumn. 

In the year 1920, three Commissioners were sent to Eastem 
Europe by the Presbyterian Alliance—Dr. J. R. Fleming, Dr. 
Macdonald Webster, and Prof. W. A. Curtis; and the book men- 
tioned above, confirms the report made by these three Commis- 
sioners on their return. Five years is a long time (especially in 
Europe, in the 20th century) for Churches with honourable traditions 
like those of the Reformed Church of Hungary, to suffer under 
disabilities of political policy; yet for this period, the Reformed 
Church in Transylvania has endured affliction, humiliation and 
poverty at the hands of the Rumanian Government. It was 
significant of the sensitive attitude of the Rumanian Government 
towards outside public opinion, that, a year ago, a copy of this 
book had to be taken surreptitiously into Transylvania; when 
it was learned that another copy had arrived from America, by 
the same method—the first two copies to reach a Christian people 
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who were suffering through the effects of intolerance on the part 
of an Established, Christian Church. 

The compilers of this book wisely allow the documents to speak 
for themselves, and they are eloquent enough. An impartial 
reader will not remain long impartial, when he reads how the 
Rumanian Government has endangered the interests and liberties of 
Churches in Transylvania (except the Orthodox Greek Church) 
which, through the misfortunes of War, now find themselves Non- 
conformist—be they Reformed, Roman Catholic or Unitarian. 
It should be clearly stated that although the Commission of 1924 
was sent from America by the Executive Committee of the 
American Committee on the Rights of Religious Minorities, the 
Commission is solely responsible for the statements in this book ; 
the Committee having as yet expressed no opinion upon the report. 





The Rev. W. Thorp, M.A., of Chatton, Northumberland, wrote 
two pamphlets last year, both very good. One is a Memorial 
discourse for Mr. John Welsh, long of Blake Law, Chatton, and for 
60 years a member of the congregation. In paying tribute to the 
memory of his old friend, Mr. Thorp indulges in reminisences of his 
long residence in North Northumberland. Selecting a number of 
ministers—he calls his sermon A Border Eleven—he begins with 
memories of the Rev. James Logan Muirhead, who settled in 
Cheviot Street, Wooler, as early as 1833. 

The other pamphlet by Mr. Thorp is a brief sketch of the rise of 
Northumberland Presbytery. It is interesting to read of the 
various changes since the beginning of the 19th century in the life 
of the congregations that now comprise the Presbytery of North- 
umberland. By the year 1836, there were six Classes, three of 
them of native or indigenous origin, viz:—(l) Newcastle and 
Northumberland West, (2) Northumberland County Class, (3) 
Berwick, corresponding respectively to the present Newcastle, 
Northumberland and Berwick Presbyteries; and three connected 
with Scottish Churches, viz. :—(4) Newcastle Class, of the Church 
of Scotland, (5) United Secession Church—Presbyteries of Berwick 
and Coldstream, (6) Newcastle. Of the last three, the fourth is 
represented by the Presbytery of North of England of the Scottish 
Synod in England; while the other two have become associated 
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(via the U.P. Synod, with which, after 1847, they were connected) 
with the Presbyteries of Northumberland and Newcastle, as a 
result of the Union of 1876. The warm thanks of the Society is 
given to Mr. Thorp for having gathered many new facts, imparting 
to them his characteristic touch. 


We are grateful to the various Historical Societies that favour 
us with their publications, which are carefully preserved. The 
pressure upon our space makes it impossible to notice the interesting 
articles that appear, many of them of primary value. One that 
attracts our attention is that by the Rev. T. G. Crippen, on John 
Moore of Tiverton, who was a link between 17th century 
Presbyterianism and that of the 18th. We congratulate Mr. 
Crippen on the fact that notwithstanding his retirement from the 
Editorship of the Congregational Historical Society Transactions, 
he is still able to contribute to its columns. The Rev. Albert Peel, 
M.A., Litt.D., is a worthy successor to Mr. Crippen, as Editor. 
Thanks are offered for the following periodicals which are to hand : 
Proceedings of the Wesley Historical Society, The Journal of the 
Friends’ Historical Society, The Journal of the Calvinistic Methodist 
Historical Society (including Itinerary of Howell Harris), the 
Baptist Historical Society, The Unitarian Historical Society, The 
Societa di Storia Vendes, The Société d’Histoire Vaudoise, The 
Presbyterian Historical Society of America, and the Société de 
l’Histoire du Protestantisme Frangais, 
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PRESBYTERIANA. 


AN EJECTED MINISTER. 


In the quarterly magazine of the Bethlem Royal Hospital, called 
“Under the Dome,” Vol. 32, No. 134, the Rev. E. G. O’Donoghue, 
the Chaplain of Bethlem Hospital, has an interesting reference to 
the Rev. George Fowler, M.A. Mr. O’Donoghue has been research- 
ing among the Court Books, and in his interesting series of articles, 
contributes many facts of value relating to the City of London. 

Mr. O’Donoghue states that the Rev. Joseph Browne, then 
Chaplain of Bridewell, was instructed in 1633 by Laud, as the 
latter was leaving the bishopric of London for the archbishopric 
of Canterbury, to discourage non-conformity in the “precinct” ; 
and several changes were made in the chapel at Bridewell, the pews 
in the chancel being pulled down in 1635, and a rail being placed 
around the Communion Table in 1637. 

Browne was succeeded by a Presbyterian minister, the Rev. 
George Fowler, M.A., a rigid Puritan. Mr. O’Donoghue gives 
interesting particulars of Fowler's chaplaincy, from which appoint- 
ment he was dislodged by the Act of Uniformity. It is pleasing 
to be able to put on record that the Governors of Bridewell 
appreciated the “long and good services” which Fowler had rendered 
by presenting him with a gratuity of £20. This was one-fourth 
of his annual salary ; and it must have been a welcome gift, coming 
as it did from such a quarter, within five weeks of the official date 
of Fowler's ejection. 

Fowler was not a member of the Westminster Assembly, but 
was associated with the Provincial Assembly of London, being in 
the Fifth Classis. He did not sign the “Vindication” issued by 
the London ministers (Presbyterian) in 1649, denying their 
responsibility for the bringing of the King to capital punishment. 
After his ejection from Bridewell, Fowler held a Presbyterian 
licence in the parish of Lambeth, and died in his house in Islington. 
We are grateful to Mr. O’Donoghue for the particulars he has 
given us of Fowler, which supplement those by Calamy. 
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RAFFLING FOR BIBLES. 

The Rev. O. W. Wilde, Vicar of St. Ives, Hunts., states that Dr. 
Robert Wilde, by Will dated 10th August, 1678, left £50 to be laid 
out in land for the purchase of six Bibles, to be raffled for by 12 
persons, 6 males and 6 females, on Whitsun Tuesday; and ten 
shillings for a sermon on the excellency, perfection and divine 
authority of the Holy Scriptures; the overplus to be spent in 
entertainment. These conditions are still carried out, but the 
residue of money is now distributed to the poor. 

This interesting and unusual form of bequest was made by Dr. 
Robert Wilde (Wylde), 1609-79. He was a Puritan divine and 
poet, graduating M.A. at Cambridge in 1639, and receiving a 
Doctor’s degree in 1660. Although celebrating the Restoration by 
many poetical broadsides, he was ejected from Aynhoe, under the 
Act of Uniformity. The terms of his bequest do not suggest a 
puritan atmosphere, but the Puritan was no less natural and no less 
“human” than the men and women of his times. 


ST. PAULS, SOUTH CROYDON. 

This congregation’s Manual containing reports and financial 
statements to the end of the year 1924 has been published, and a 
copy sent for the archives of this Society. It draws attention to 
the fact that the congregation has reached and passed the first 
25 years of its history. Our congratulations are offered upon the 
fine record displayed by the congregation, and it is hoped that the 
second quarter of a century will see St. Paul’s not only“ strengthened, 
stablished, settled,” but bringing forth much fruit. We would like 
to express our thanks to Mr. R. S. McMinn, B.A., for his gifts to 
the Library of copies of “The Pauline.” 


MICHAEL SERVETUS. 

The name of Calvin always will be associated with that of 
Servetus, in a manner not pleasing to the memory of those who 
esteem the moral greatness and genius of John Calvin. Dr. George 
Benson, an 18th century English Arian, had plain things to say 
about and against Calvin, for the part he took in the burning of 
Servetus. Avoiding controversy, the Rev. Alexander Gordon, 
M.A., whose knowledge of European Protestantism is unrivalled, 
has added to our knowledge of Servetus by an article in the“ Christian 
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Life,” December 12th, 1925, following one of October 24th, on 
“Servetus in America.” The former article has been reprinted in 
pamphlet form, and circulated, to the number of 30 copies. It is 
a translation of an article on Servetus by M. Marcel Bataillon, 
Professor in the Faculty of Letires at Lisbon; its main subject 
being the pursuit of Servetus by the Spanish Inquisition. We 
offer our thanks to Mr. Gordon, not only for his translation of the 
article, but for his valuable comments upon it. It is another sign of his 
intellectual virility, at a time when scholars at his age are leaving 
the difficult work of research to those, whose lot it is to bear the 
burden and heat of day. This article supplements Mr. Gordon’s 
admirable pamphlet on “The Personality of Michael Servetus,” 
published in 1910, and, incidentally, corrects some statements in 
that pamphlet about the parentage of Servetus. 


THE QUARTERLY REGISTER. 

We have an increasing admiration not only for the “ Alliance of 
Reformed Churches holding the Presbyterian System,” but also 
for the excellent periodical edited by the General Secretary of the 


Alliance, the Rev. J. R. Fleming, D.D. No one who takes the 
least degree of interest in Presbyterianism can afford to neglect 
even one issue of this readable magazine ; and for those who study 
the intricate situation of Protestantism in Europe, the Quarterly 
Register is essential. The chief event, last year, in the history of 
the Alliance was the Cardiff Council, which began in the last week 
of June, 1925. What that Council has done for Presbyterianism 
only can be realised by a perusal of the reports given by the deputies 
of the various Churches. Those who are interested in the 
Reformed Church of Hungary—especially in Transylvania—know 
that the pressure which the Council brought to bear upon the 
Rumanian Government, prepared the way for the question of the 
treatment of Religious Minorities being received by the League of 
Nations, with a dignity befitting its importance. 


THE FOURTH MURTLE LECTURE. 

The Hon. President of our Society, Prof. P. Carnegie Simpson, 
D.D., delivered the Fourth Murtle Lecture, on February 2lst of 
this year in the Mitchell Hall, Marischal College, Aberdeen. The 
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subject was “Christianity and Periods of Historical Transition.” 
Principal Sir George Adam Smith presided, and the lecture wag 
listened to by a large number. Dr. Simpson said there had 
been in the past great periods of transition comparable to the 
present time, when, as General Smuts had said in a vivid phrase: 
“Civilisation has struck its tents, and is to-day on the march.” 
It was from Christianity that, in these transitional periods, the 
world learned the word which was the guide it needed, as it made 
the passage from one epoch to another. Human society was now 
in another time of change, and in many respects, of dissolution. 
What was the word needed to lead it into a happier age? What 
did the world seek to-day, as, in the 4th century, it sought 
authority, or, in the 16th, liberty? He hesitated to give the 
answer, because the word had become so popular as almost to be 
cheap. Yet it was the only word; surely and plainly what the 
world needed to-day was Brotherhood. Christianity, and Christ- 
ianity only, supplied to the idea of brotherhood precisely those 
things; without which, it easily became little more than a word. 
In closing, Dr. Simpson said he did not admit that the Church had 
failed because it had not solved or could not propound a solution 
for our social problems. The true organ for the establishment in 
human society was the State, which was of God as truly as the 
Church was, and had its responsibilities to God, as directly. But 
it was true that the Church should have seen with a far clearer 
eye, and said with a far bolder voice and sterner conscience, what, 
in our social and industrial and political life was unjust, unrighteous 
and intolerable before God and in the face of Jesus Christ. 





CROUCH HILL, LONDON. 


A few months after the Presbyterian Church of England was 
formed, this congregation was granted the status of a sanctioned 
charge. From the year 1873, matters had been proceeding, and, 
thanks to the support of the late Sir George Bruce, a start was 
made. This northern suburb was then open country, and a 
humorist said the projected Church would be a “ kirk in the fields.” 
From the beginning, this congregation was successful, especially 
in the days of the late Dr. Meharry. Its congregational activity, 
its generosity to the Schemes of the Church, and the loyalty of 
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its officebearers are widely known; and the history of this con- 
gregation is an inspiring instance of the amount of good that may 
be done by a body of Christian people concentrating their efforts 
for the common good of a neighbourhood. The ministry of this 
congregation has beencomposed of various strains of Presbyterianism, 
Scottish, Irish, Welsh, and the congregation has been greatly blessed 
with such men whose gifts and Christian character have enriched 
the life of our Church in many ways. Many of the names of 
members and officebearers have been known beyond the bounds 
of the congregation ; and it is pleasant to be able to record that 
of the men who began the congregation of Crouch Hill, one still 
remains, an honoured officebearer—John Scott Balfour. The 
congratulations of this Society are offered to the congregation, whose 
history has been so carefully put on record in the admirable booklet 
recently issued, written by Mr. John Menzies. 





CARTWRIGHT’S CATECHISM. 

An interesting instance of the valuable work which is being 
accomplished by the Council of this Society is the fact that in the 
W. B. Shaw Collection, there is a book, which is neither in the 
British Museum nor in the Dr. Williams Library. It purports to 
be a Second Edition of the Larger Catechism of Thomas Cartwright, 
printed in 1616. Its affinity with Cartwright’s Catechism is rather 
remote, as it is an annotated edition by William Bradshaw, a 
noted Puritan, and one of the executors of Thomas Cartwright’s 
Will. Bradshaw was much more puritanical than Cartwright, 
and his ultra-Calvinistic views are seen in this work. The Society 
is indebted to Mr. W. B. Shaw for this rare volume, which enables 
the student to connect the writings of the first generation of 
English Presbyterians with the second. 





ST. ANDREW'S, PORTSMOUTH. 

We observe with interest that the Minister of this congregation, 
the Rev. G. M. Nicol, M.A., has formed a Church Library, and has 
placed in it a number of books relating to Presbyterianism, 
especially in England. This is a pleasing instance of the way in 
which ministers give support to this Society, and thereby develop 
among the members of their congregations a knowledge of our 
history and principles. 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 

At the Synod of 1875, Dr. Leone Levi, the well-known jurist, 
submitted a valuable report on the statistical position of the 
Presbyterian Church in England. From it we find that the 
number of congregations had increased since 1840, from 28 to 153. 
The number of sittings in 1875 was 65,086, of which only 31,208 were 
let; and Dr. Levi makes this comment :—‘‘It is sad to think that 
so many of our Churches should have but a slender attendance.” 
The debts on the Churches amounted to £30,112 and on Manses 
(of which there were 43) £5,806. ‘Several ministers report that 
the interest on the debt on their manses constitutes a burden on 
their scanty salaries.” Of the Ministers, 45 per cent. had been 
connected with their congregations for less than five years, and 
five per cent. for less than 35 years. There were 658 elders, 424 
deacons, and 656 managers. The communicants were 26,856 in 
the year 1874, and Dr. Levi, drawing attention to the fact that no 
increase had been recorded, makes this remark :—‘“‘In truth, whilst 
the work is growing in some parts, it is becoming weaker in others.” 
Commenting upon the fact that 1,500 children are baptised annually, 
he remarks :—‘“It would be well if our Clerks of Session would 
register the number of baptized who do eventually become com- 
municants, so as to enable the Church to maintain a spiritual 
oversight over its members, from their infancy to their death.” 
The total amount raised for all purposes in 1874 was £95,791, the 
proportion for Congregational purposes being 79 per cent., and for 
General purposes 21 per cent. Dr. Levi states :—‘‘It is gratifying 
to find that the creation of the Sustentation Fund has not injured 
to any extent any of the other schemes.” There were 2,515 Sabbath 
School teachers, with 24,228 scholars. These figures are taken 
from, a detailed Report of Committee on Statistics, the Convener 
of which was Dr. Leone Levi. 


a 


OUR LATE PRESIDENT. 

The volume of the Acts of the Privy Council of England, 1615- 
1616, recently issued by the Stationery Office, was prepared under 
the supervision of our late President, Mr. Ernest G. Atkinson, 
F.R.Hist.S. The most important story in it is the full account 
of the hearing, before the King, of Lord Chief Justice Coke and the 
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other Judges in the matter of Commendams and the case of 
Glanville and Allen. R.D.McG. 


THE SCOTTISH CHURCH SOCIETY. 

This Society has resolved to take a step forward by the issue of 
a series of Occasional Papers, the first of which has appeared. It 
is on the work of the Society from the date of its formation, 1892, 
the first President being that eminent scholar and theologian, 
Prof. William Milligan. Among the original members, were no 
fewer than seven who either had been Moderators (of Assembly) 
or were destined to fill that high office. 

It is an anomaly that a Church with traditions like those 
in the possession of the Church of Scotland should need a 
Society to emphasise the catholicity of its position. The first 
group of Reformers had no doubt about this fact, and John Knox, 
in the wise part he played in the Troubles at Frankfort, showed that 
he did not intend the Church of Scotland to be a national institution, 
but a living branch of the Church Catholic. The perusal of this 
pamphlet issued by the Scottish Church Society will repay the most 
careful study, and although here and there a tendency is apparent 
to follow the late Prof. Cooper too closely, and to imitate the 
language and practices of non-Presbyterian churches, yet the 
22 points put forth in this interesting pamphlet are worthy of the 
consideration of Presbyterians, everywhere. It may be added that 
there is a Church Society in connection with the Presbyterian 
Church of England, the aims of which are simpler than those of 
the Scottish Church Society. Like the sister Society in Scotland, 
the Church Society has carefully refrained from any concerted 
action in the Church Courts; and those who have joined its 
membership have done so unsolicited, and of their own motion. 





EAST INDIA ROAD. 

This congregation celebrated its Jubilee in October, 1925, and 
an interesting booklet has been prepared, giving a short history 
of the congregation. The first minister was the Rev. William 
Hutton Edmonds, who, after ten years at Crookham, Northumber- 
land, began his ministry at Poplar in 1865, and continued there 
until 1892. He was a native of Ulster, and his theological views 
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were strongly tinctured with “‘Covenanting” ideas. It is inter- 
esting to observe that the Session of Poplar did not favour the 
Union of 1876, on the ground that “it would disturb, if not destroy, 
the balance of power which was essential to the complete inde- 
pendence of the Presbyterian Church in England.” 

The second minister was the Rev. David McQueen, now of 
Glasgow ; who took part in the Jubilee celebrations. 





YORK. 

This is another of the congregations founded shortly before the 
Union of 1876, the Jubilee of which was celebrated last year. 
York has many names familiar to the student of 16th, 17th and 
18th century Presbyterianism, but the present congregation owes 
its origin to a petition presented on 3rd September, 1873, to the 
Presbytery of Newcastle of the Presbyterian Church in England, 
by 54 persons resident in York. In May, 1875, the late Rev. James 
Hunter Collie, M.A., was called to the new pastorate, from Melville 
Free Church, Aberdeen. Mr. Collie was a man of strong evangelical 
views, but the burden of Church building was heavy upon him, 
and after nine strenuous years he was called to St. Paul’s, Bootle, 
Liverpool, where he courageously faced the building of another 
church. The congregation has made steady progress since its 
formation, and during the ministry of the Rev. John A. Macilvride, 
M.A., became widely known, not only by reason of the regular 
Church Parade of the Royal Scots Greys, whose fine band led the 
praise of the congregation, but by the acceptability of Mr. 
Macilvride’s ministry; a tribute to which, was paid by Prince 
Arthur of Connaught. 


—__—— 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS “ DISCIPLINE.” 

Dr. Scott Peason’s valuable volume on Cartwright is referred to 
in this issue, and among the many important questions he takes 
into consideration is that of the “ Discipline” set up in the Channel 
Islands from about the middle of the 16th century. We have 
read carefully what Dr. Scott Pearson has written, and agree with 
his correction of Dr. Peter Heylyn (1600-62) regarding Cartwright’s 
association with the Discipline of 1577. Dr. Pearson produces 
evidence to show that as far as can be learned at present, Cart- 
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wright had nothing to do with the 1577 form of the Discipline ; 
and that Cartwright and Snape were prominent in drawing up 
the 1597 Form. We are not convinced, however, that Dr. Pearson 
has altogether vindicated his view that Heylyn was inaccurate 
and untrustworthy. Dr. Pearson draws attention to a passage in 
Aerius Redivivus where, apparently, Heylyn makes two mistakes, 
writing of ‘‘ Jersey” instead of “Guernsey” and giving the date 
“1577” instead of “1597.” This, states Dr. Pearson, “has been 
slavishly copied by succeeding historians.” It is not surprising 
that Mrs. W. W. D. Campbell should fall into this error in her 
exceedingly careful article in this Journal (Vol. II, No. IV, p. 181 ff.) 
for the late Dr. Drysdale appears to have done so, implicity follow- 
ing that celebrated historian of Puritanism in the 18th century, 
Daniel Neal. The mistake that Heylyn appears to have made in 
the work quoted above, he did not make in his “Full Relation,” 
1656. There, in the translation of the Discipline, he states dis- 
tinctly that the Discipline was “confirmed at a Synod in Guernsey, 
June 28th, 1576, and confirmed again at a Synod holden also in 
Guernsey in October, 1597.” 

It will be thus seen that we still await the solution of the intensely 
interesting problem regarding the original draft of the Channel 
Islands Discipline, and the source from which it came; and it is 
premature to place any conclusion on record. The Discipline 
apparently was in practice for some years, before it took on its 
first written form in 1576. It was revised in 1597, and somewhat 
drastically changed in the reign of James I. 





TRINITY HAMPSTEAD. 

Through the kindness of the Rev. W. S. Matheson, M.A., Gala- 
shiels, we have received a valuable volume of reports of this 
congregation, for the years 1863-85. The report of the former year 
is the first issued in the congregation, and contains a short account 
of the origin of the cause. On October 8th, 1844, a little company 
met at a place in Perrin’s Court, and after difficulties and dis- 
couragements for a number of years, established the present con- 
gregation. Appreciation of the Presbytery of London’s interest is 
made, and special attention is drawn to the fact that Dr. Peter 
Lorimer, in addition to other long and continued services, ministered 
gratuitously for twelve months. Two days after the opening of the 
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Church on Rosslyn Hill, one of the original members, Mr. George 
Cockburn, passed suddenly away. In the year 1853, on the retire- 
ment of the Rev. H. L. Berry, it had been felt necessary to remove 
to a larger place of worship, and the Old Chapel in Well Walk was 
gratefully secured. There, on the settlement of the Rev. James 
D. Burns, M.A., a slow but steady progress began to be made. 
“It was impossible, however, sufficiently to fill the gaunt and 
venerable place, and the singularly high walled pews went far to 
conceal one half of the people from the other. Indeed, many, we 
have reason to believe, were scared from joining our fellowship by 
the desolate aspect which everything wore.” 

The new Church cost £8,000, and was opened with a debt of 
£2,200. The report records an increase of numbers “not only at 
the Sabbath services, but at the weekly Prayer Meeting, where the 
minister delivers a short address from a passage of Scripture, 
varied once a month by Missionary intelligence.” 

In the 1864 report, reference is made to the enfeebled condition of 
the health of the minister, Mr. Burns, who was in the South of 
France; and to the settlement of a colleague, the Rev. John 
Matheson, M.A. The 1865 report begins with these words: “The 
year which lately closed,” etc. This was the tribute of the con- 
gregation to one whose “contributions to religious literature, both in 
prose and verse, justly had met with a large measure of apprecia- 
tion,” and who is described as “of a character so gentle and so 
chaste, talents so highly cultivated and harmonised, and preaching 
so tasteful and effective.’’ Several of the hymns of Mr. Burns are 
in the present edition of ““Church Praise,” but the one by which he 
will always be remembered is, ““Hushed was the Evening hymn.” 

The Rev. W. S. Matheson, M.A., who has sent these reports, is a 
son of the minister who succeeded Mr. Burns at Hampstead. He 
also has enriched the Society’s collection with a number of photo- 
graphs of prominent Presbyterians, such as Hugh Mackay Matheson, 
Donald Matheson (father of the Rev. Donald Matheson, M.A), 
Dr. J. Oswald Dykes (at the time of his settlement at Regent 
Square), Dr. Carstairs Douglas, and Miss Nicoll, a well-known 
Matron of the Girls’ Reformatory, Hampstead. Two particularly 
interesting photos are those of the Rev. James Drummond Burns 
and Mrs. Mackay (1802-87), wife of “the immortal Mackay” 
(Napier’s ‘History of the Peninsular War”), who was the authoress 
of the hymn in “Church Praise,” ‘“‘Asleep in Jesus.” 
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THE SCOTTISH HISTORY SOCIETY. 

The latest record of the Scottish History Society contains a 
brief history of the Reformed Presbyterian Congregations, from 
their origin until the Union with the Free Church of Scotland in 
1876. An account is also given of the Ministers and Missionaries 
of the Church, beginning with John McMillan, the first minister of 
the Cameronians, after the Revolution Settlement. 

One great difficulty the ministers had to encounter was the size 
of their ‘‘parishes.” Galloway, for example, embracing the Shire 
of Wigtown and the larger part of the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
was served for years by one minister. No church was erected 
within the bounds for 35 years, though the attendance at the 
Sacrament sometimes exceeded 10,000. 

Discussions in the congregations were numerous, and on points 
that seem now to be trivial—such as the discontinuance of “ reading 
the line.’”’ Objections were made to the brevity of the sermon ; and 
in 1863 a disruption took place on the question of the electoral 
franchise, which led to the formation of a minority Synod. 

The Rev. W. J. Couper, the Secretary of the Society, is to be 
congratulated on bringing to light the existence of congregations 
that have been largely ignored by local historians, and whose 
influence was often out of proportion to the smallness of their 
membership. For this and other important work Mr. Couper has 
recently received the degree of D.D. from the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Well-known ministers in our Church, of Reformed Presbyterian 
origin, were Dr. A. Macleod Symington, of Birkenhead, the Rev. 
Peter M. Martin, of Ipswich, and the Rev. Peter Carmichael, of 
Highbury. R. D. McG. 





THEODORE BATHURST AND JEREMIAH BURROUGHES. 

In a volume in the library of Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
(17.1.49) there is a copy of Burroughes’ sermon before the Lords, 
26th November, 1645, with the following inscription on the title- 
page :—‘ Theodori Bathurst dum visum Patri Luminum ex dono 
Authoris.”” This seems conclusive as to the real name of this 
somewhat obscure member of the Westminster Assembly, for 
whom Reid (i.129) gives the alternative names Theodore Backhurst 
and Theophilus Bathurst. 
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This copy has two MS notes on the margin of the second page 
of the “Epistle Dedicatory.” The first one is difficult to read fully, 
for a good deal of it has been trimmed off. It deals with the words 
(underlined in the text) ‘the meek, gentle, forbearing spirit of 
Jesus Christ’; and it recommends consulting the Word of God 
and not Arminians, and refers to the cases of Elymas and of Ananias 
and Sapphira. It thus seems to be the work of one who felt that 
the purity of the church might be endangered by a loose toleration. 

The second note is a personal one on Burroughes, relating to 
the words (underlined in the text) “The Lord quickly call me out 
of this world.” It is as follows :—‘‘[This] parte of his praier [was] 
hearde; for within [a y]eare after, if not [wit]hin 3 quarters of 
[a y]Jeare the Lorde [calle]d him hence by a [loudJe and stronge 
call, [and took]Je him away by ye [stroke of pestilence.” 

S.W.C. 


RICHMOND. 

At a recent meeting of the Presbytery of London South, the 
Rev. Duncan C. Macgregor, M.A., D.D., referred to the fact that 
Mr. W. G. Hobbs had retired from his official position at Marl- 
bcrough St. Police Court. In doing so, Dr. Macgregor referred to the 
way Mr. Hobbs had served the community, and especially the 
Presbyterian Church of England, in questions relating to the social, 
moral and religious welfare of young people. It is gratifying to 
know that Mr. Hobbs has resolved to devote a great part of his 
leisure to Assembly and Presbytery work. Since 1880, Mr. Hobbs 
has been associated with Metropolitan Police Courts, retiring, as 
Chief Clerk at Marlborough Street. This area includes Piccadilly 
and Hyde Park, and provides not only police officials but social 
reformers unlimited opportunities for studying problems of the 
most intricate nature. Many of the cases that have attracted 
public notice have come before Mr. Hobbs, in his professional 
capacity. 

A REQUEST. 

At the Synod of 1876, particulars were given of the Foreign 
Missions, and Dr. Maclagan, 15, Russell Square, London, W.-C. |, 
would very much like to have a copy of the statement or pamph- 
let presented to that Synod. 
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CURATOR’S REPORT. 


The Hon. Curator and Librarian has pleasure in submitting his 
Ninth Annual Report. 

1. THE LIBRARY. 

The Card Index under “author” and “subject” is almost com- 
plete, and is confidently expected to be available for use before 
long. 

To ensure a constant watchfulness over the contents of the 
library, the Index has been prepared in duplicate, a complete set 
being available both in London and at Manchester. 

The Curator would acknowledge the help given in this connection 
by Messrs Alex. and W. Smith, Walter Bayman, Jr., John Marshall 
(Sale), and William Scott. 

From the Rev. J. Cairns Mitchell, B.D., F.R.A.S., minister 
emeritus, of Chester, now living in retirement at Ardnadam, Argyll- 
shire, many volumes and pamphlets have been received. These 
chiefly deal with nonconformity in Chester, but especially valuable 
are the many items dealing with Philip and Matthew Henry and 
their families. Included in the gift are many photographs of places 
connected with the Henry family. We are much indebted to Mr. 
Mitchell for his valuable gift. 

From Dr. Blaikie, per the Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, 
we have received the privately printed “‘ National Petition, October 
18th, 1637,” in collotype facsimile ; with narrative of the proceedings 
which led to the signing of the Document : by James D. Ogilvie. 

The Embleton Session deposited with the Society their original 
Bible and pulpit Psalm Book. The Rev. John N. Reid, of Middles- 
borough, has deposited the pulpit Psalm Book presented in 1842 
by the congregation to its minister, the Rev. Thomas Gray, M.A. 
Rev. J. Chalmers Lyon has forwarded several interesting pamphlets, 
the gift of Mr. Lindesay J. Robertson. 

The Lundie Memorial Trust deposited in our library a complete 
set of their various reports and papers in connection with the 
Trust, suitably bound for preservation. Mr. David B. H. Robertson 
presented a fine copy of Whittingham’s New Testament, 1557 ; 
Dr. S. W. Carruthers, a bound volume of the Reports of the Pan- 
Presbyterian Alliance at Cardiff, 1925, along with other items of 
interest ; the Rev. J. W. Stewart, B.D., of Cleator Moor, Baillie’s 
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Letters and Journals and Paul Bayne’s “‘English Puritanism.” We 
are also indebted to the Rev. J. H. Maconachie, M.A., Minister of 
Trinity, Newcastle, for many items of Presbyterian interest ja 
Newcastle. Miss Ursula Wintle presented Dr. William Amot’s 
Life of Dr. James Hamilton; Rev. W. L. Robertson, M.A., Prof, 
Gibb’s Letter of Resignation, dated May 3rd, 1913. 

We are grateful to Rev. W. W. D. Campbell, Editor of “The 
Rising Tide,” for bound volumes of that publication for 1922, 1923 
and 1924 ; to the Rev.P.O.Williams for an inscribed ‘‘Moderator’s” 
copy (to Thomas Witherow, D.D.) of the ‘Constituiton and 
Discipline of the Presbyterian Church of Ireland; to Rev. Chas. 
Smith, of Seaton Bum, for “Sermons,” by Rev. David M’Indoe, of 
Groat Market Scots Church, Newcastle, 1823 ; to Mr. A. J. Fowler, 
of Regent Square Church, for a copy of Psalm Book with impressed 
view of the Church, on the leather binding. 

To our President we are indebted for further gifts of books and 
pamphlets ; to Mr. J. C. Young, of St. Leonards, for many things 
of interest, including James Nisbet’s autographed copy of the 
First volume of the ‘“‘ Messenger,” 1845-7. Miss Wagstaff, of Acton, 
is a very welcome contributor with (amongst other things) very 
scarce items of London interest on the ‘‘Seccession’”’ side of our 
ancestry. 

The Curator presents about a score of 17th century tracts ; the 
First edition (1644) of the Directory for Worship; the six-vol. 
edition (1866-72) of Dr. Hew Scott’s ‘‘Fasti,” formerly belonging 
to the late Rev. Dr. C. G. McCrie ; First edition of Baxter’s “Divine 
Life,” 1664 ; MSS sermons by the Rev. John Williamson, of Mussel- 
burgh ; First edition of Baxter’s “Life of Faith,” 1660 ; ‘Curiosities 
of Church Life,’ Andrews, 1890 ; and First edition of Murray's 
“Sermon to Asses.” 

To the Rev. E. Hampden Cook, M.A., of Manchester, the Society 
is indebted for an almost complete set of ““The Evangelical Magazine,” 
a set of Reports of the Library Association, and other gifts. 

Particular mention must be made of gifts by the Rev. J. A, 
Bethune Cook; which include the diary of Dr. Robert Morrison 
for 1832; and that of his wife for 1834, showing her entry of the 
Doctor’s death. 

Other generous contributors included the Rev. W. King A. 
Macdonald, M.A., Rev. W. Gibson Smith, M.A., Mrs. Douglas 
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Walmsley (Stand), Rev. Dr. Gillie, Rev. Joseph Rorke, Mrs. J. A. 
Whyte, Mrs. Ewart and Cyril Everett, Esq. 

A number of valuable volumes have been added by purchase 
from the famous Presbyterian Library of the Rev. John Sturrock, 
of Edinburgh. 

The Society greatly appreciates a volume of Reports from 1862 
to 1885, of Trinity congregation, Hampstead, the gift of Rev. W. S. 
Matheson, M.A., of Galashiels, son of a former minister of Trinity; 
also a number of photographs of well-known, early members of 
Trinity. 

2, RECORDS. 

There were no additions to the Collection of Records preserved 
in the Muniment-Room. 
3. THE GALLERY. 

The principal additions during the year have been the presentation 
portrait of the Right Rev. the Moderator, R. C. Gillie, M.A., D.C.L., 
painted by John A. A. Berrie, R.C.A., to the order of the subscribing 
congregations of Willesden, St. Andrew’s, Eastbourne and Maryle- 
bone, London. 

The other is the striking painting of Edward Irving, by Faithful 
Pack, which represents the famous preacher conducting public 
service outside Regent Square Church after his exclusion from the 
pulpit. The Curator is well on the way towards identfying the 
portraits of a dozen or more of the worshippers represented in the 
painting. When that is accomplished a “key” will be prepared, 
and attached to the picture. 

Miss Wagstaff presented a portrait of the Rev. Dr. Geo. Jerment ; 
the Rev. J. Murray Rodger of Embleton, a lithograph of the late 
Rev. William Spence, one of his predecessors; Adam Scott, Esq., 
a small framed stipple portrait of Edward Irving. 

4, MUSEUM. 

Two interesting pewter Communion cups of unusual shape have 
been presented by Miss Ross, the only surviving daughter of the 
late Rev. William Ross, of Embleton, 1850-1880. 

Mr. J. C. Young, of St. Leonards, has deposited in the Museum 
the trowel with which the late George Duncan, of Regent Square, 
laid the foundation stone of Jesmond Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr. A. J. Thompson, our Wingrove Correspondent, presents five 
old Communion tokens; and to Mrs. Robinson, of Hull (daughter 
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- of the late Rev. W. R. Barrie, of Longframlington), we are indebted 
for two different types of the old tokens of Longframlington. These 
are particularly welcome, being of great rarity. Adam Scott, Esq., 
has presented, per Mr. A. J. Fowler, two impressions of the little- 
known medal struck to commemorate the Union of 1876. These 
come at a peculiarly appropriate time, and will be on exhibition in 
Liverpool at the forthcoming Assembly. Mr. Henry Gaskarth, 
Session Clerk at Bradford, presents an interesting photograph of 
the Rev. Dr. Henry Thomson, of Penrith; three letters from Dr. 
Thomson to members of Mr. Garskarth’s family, and his MS. 
Sermon on the death of Mr. Garskarth’s grandfather, James Brown, 
of Penrith. The Emperor’s Gate Congregation has deposited its 
original Communion plate, of one flagon and four cups. Mr. Adam 
Scott also presents a Melanchthon medal, showing the Reformer 
presenting Charles V. with the Confession of Augsburg, 1530. Mr. 
Frank Mitchell, of Sale, Cheshire, sends the illuminated Album 
Addresses presented to his grandfather, Rev. Dr. W. McKerrow, on 
his Jubilee, by the Brunswick Street Congregation, Manchester, and, 
from the same congregation, to his uncle, Mr. Thomas Hall (many 
years a legal adviser of the Church) on completing twenty-five 
years as Session Clerk there. 

The Embleton Session has deposited in the Museum its Collection 
of Communion tokens; two pewter, collecting-plates, engraved 
“Embleton Meeting; and a pewter Communion Service of one 
flagon, four cups and two patens. This Society was enabled to 
present the Embleton Session with four beautiful patens inscribed 
“Embleton Presbyterian Church, 1832.” Two of them bear 
memorial inscriptions as follows :-— 

1. In memory of the Third Minister, the Rev. William Stead, a 
Congregational Pastor, who broke the Bread of Life to this 
people from his Ordination on August 5th, 1845, until November, 
1849. He died at Howden on February 13th, 1884, in the 
70th year of his age, and the 39th year of his ministry. 

2. In memory of William Thomas Stead, one of the world’s 
greatest journalists, who, during his father’s incumbency, 
was born in the Manse, hard by, on July 5th, 1849. After a 
long life devoted to the public good, to social purity and the 
maintainence of World peace, he was drowned in the ss. Titanic 
on April 15th, 1912, in the 63rd year of his age. 
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The Curator was instrumental in inducing the widow and family 
of the late W. T. Stead to provide these gifts, and they are so in- 
scribed. The remaining two were provided by friends of our 
Society, inscribed thus :— 

3. In memory of the Fourth Minister, the Rev. William Ross, 
who was ordained in this place on July 23rd, 1850, and laboured 
in the Lord, until he fell asleep, on March Ist, 1880, in the 58th 
year of his age, and the 30th year of his ministry. 

4. In memory of the Fifth Minister, the Rev. William Spence, 
who from his ordination on August 17th, 1880, until his retire- 
ment on August 23rd, 1916, faithfully ministered to this people, 
and who passed away at Berwick-on-Tweed, October 15th, 
1917, in the 69th year of his age, and the 37th year of his 
ministry. 

On February 13th, 1926, a tablet was unveiled on the wall of 
the old Manse, recording the birth of W. T. Stead ; the arrangements 
for which the Curator and the Rev. J. Murray Rodger were responsible. 
5. GENERAL. 

During the year, assistance has been afforded the office bearers of 
St. Nicholas’, Shrewsbury, and East India Road, London, in the 
preparation of Congregational histories. 

The following histories of ancient and modem Presbyterian 
congregations has been received. Newcastle-under-Lyme (Tagler), 
Mill Hill, Leeds (Schroeder), Willesden (Inglis), York (McNaught), 
Presbytery of Northumberland (Thorp), Vestiges of Protestant 
Dissent (Evans), Staffordshire (A. G. Matthews), Crouch Hill, 
London (Menzies), Kidderminster (Priestley), Stand (Travers 
Herford), Stand (Thackray), Chesterfield (Dobson), Monton (Poyn- 
ting), Benwell, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; St. Andrew’s, Hammersmith ; 
Warminster (Gunn), Salters’ Hall (Sprunt), Chester (Davidson). 

By an oversight, mention in the last Journal was omitted of Dr. 
S. W. Carruthers’ “Candlestick,” a most interesting record of St. 
Andrew’s, Upper Norwood. 

It remains for the Curator to say he would be glad to communicate 
with anyone interested in our work, or able to furnish information 
regarding Person, Places or Objects. 

His cordial acknowledgements are made to his colleagues, the 
Rev. P. O. Williams, of Canonbury, and Mr. Richard Adamson, for 
their constant support and co-operation during the past year. 

W. B. SHAW. 





Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study of 
the history of Presbytery in England, and the collecting of manu- 
scripts, books, portraits, paintings, and objects relating thereto. 
These shall become the property of the Presbyterian Church of 
England, and the Society shall act as custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested in 
its work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible for 
election to the Council. The annual subscription shall be five 
shillings. Payment of three guineas constitutes the donor a Life 
Member. 


4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Curator of Museum, Librarian, Deputy Librarian and twelve 
Members. Five shall form a quorum. 


5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of 
Assembly, the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law 
and Historical Documents’ Committee, shall be ex-officio members 
of the Council. 


6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of 
Assembly week. 


7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Assembly 
through its Law and Historical Documents’ Committee. 


8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting, by a two-thirds majority of the Members present and 
voting. Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed change 
shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to communicate 
the same to the Members, at least ten days before the Meeting. 





Members of Council. 


Hon. President—Rev. Professor Carnegie Simpson, M.A., D.D., 
Westminster College, Cambridge. 

President and Editorial Secretary—Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., 
7, Barston Road, West Norwood, S.E.27. 

Vice-President—Dr. S. W. Carruthers, 44, Central Hill, Norwood, 

S.E.19. 

Treasurer—Mr. John Barr, F.C.I.S., 34, Dalebury Road, S.W.17. 

Hon. Curator and Librarian.—Mr. Wm. B. Shaw, F.R.Hist.S., 
F.S.A. (Scot.), 56, Sandy Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 

Deputy Librarian—Rev. Philip O. Williams, 58, Marquess Road, 
Canonbury, N.1. 


Secretary—Mr. K. Macleod Black, 33, Fernleigh Road, Winchmore 
Hill, N.21. 


Councii—Mr. Alex. Baxter, Mrs. W. W. D. Campbell, Rev. John 


Davidson, J.P., Dr. J. K. Fotheringham, Mr. J. S. Henderson, 
Mrs. Jeffrey, Rev. W. King H. Macdonald, M.A., Mr. R. D. 
McGlashan, Mr. C. F. Millett, Mr. H. Penfold, F.S.A. (Scot.), 
Mr. R. S. Robson, and Mr. George Sutherland. 


New Members, 1925-6. 


Mr. J. B. Whyte, 41, Victoria Road, Douglas, Isle of Man. 

Mr. Thomas Hume, 34, Cressy Road, London, N.W.3. 

Mr. Alex. Stephen, “‘ Hildaville,’ Town Road, West Derby, Liver- 
pool. 

Mr. F. O. Harrison, ‘‘ Arvon,” Ollerbarrow Road, Hale, Cheshire. 

Mr. Robert Watson, 14, Ashland Avenue, Wigan. 

Mr. W. Sanderson, ‘“‘ Glenview,” King’s Road, Wallsend. 

Mr. George Mutch, Aberdeen House, Limehouse, E.14. 

Mr. Wm. McMillan, “Stonehenge,” East India Dock Road, 
Poplar, E, 14. 

Mr. Geo. Webb, 307, London Road, St. Leonards. 
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Mr. Chas. Stewart Maries, 69, Queen’s Road, Aldershot. 

Mr. T. H. Warwick, 41, Westbury Road, London, N.11. 

Rev. William Thorp, M.A., The Manse, Chatton, Northumberland. 

Rev. J. F. Marquis, B.A., c/o Mrs. Collins, 109, Rabone Lane, 
Smethwick, Birmingham. 

Principal Sir Donald Macalister, Bart., K.C.B., LL.D., The Univer- 
sity, Glasgow. 

New College Library Committee, Edinburgh. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 
Principal Oman, D.D., D.Phil., Westminster College, Cambridge. 
Professor W. A. L. Elmslie, M.A., B.D., Westminster College, 
Cambridge. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 
Rev. H. Q. Macqueen, B.A., to St. George’s Manse, Woodlands 
Road, Darlington. 
Rev. G. M. Smith, to Westville, Stroud Road, Gloucester. 
A. B. Chalmers, Esq., to Clanricardo Gardens, Tunbridge Wells. 
Ramsay Muir, Esq., M.A., to Pembroke Lodge, Richmond Green, 
Richmond-on-Thames. 


Alex. Baxter, Esq., to 20, Avenue Road, Highgate, N.6. 

Rev. W. A. Macallan, M.A., to 329, Park Road, Oldham. 

Rev. J. A. Bethune Cook, to 151, Highbury New Park, London, N.5. 
Mr. James Bell, to New Mills, Frampton, Cumberland. 

Mr. Thomas Gilroy, to 19, Grove Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr. David Shaw, to Boydell’s Farm, Dalton, Parbold, Lancashire. 
Rev. P. O. Williams, to 62, Marquess Road, Canonbury, N.1. 


DEATHS. 
Rev. James Mellis, M.A. Rev. J. Nisbet Wallace. 
Mr. A. M. Magill Crichton. 
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